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HIPPOCAMPUS BREVIROSTRIS. 


“ Mail-clad, his tiny Menewe looked about him, 
Sending out glances from deep solemn eyes.” 


COULD think of nothing but “ Will-o’-the- 
I. wisp” as I tried to catch a glimpse of the 
absurdly small specimen of dignity screening it- 
self behind a stone no bigger than my fist, and 
apparently bent upon an amiable game at “ hide 
and seek’’—the hiding, unfortunately, predomina- 
ting—until the shy creature was gently dislodged 
from his ruby-tinted perch by the hands of an at- 
tendant ; then the miniature sea-steed sailed out 
in handsome style, exhibiting to perfection the 
finely shaped horse-like head, the resemblance be- 
ing heightened by “two apparent ears” set jaun- 





tily upon the sides of the neck, and these, flut- 
tering in rapid undulations as the tiny mariner 
proceeds upon his voyage of discovery, are most 
suggestive of a well-rigged sea-propeller, infinites- 
imal in size. 

The tank was small—not more than twenty 
inches long ; but our foreign tourist swept on with 
sinuous movement, head erect, gliding in and out 
through twisted coral branches, until, moorings 
reached, he placidly wound the long prehensile 
tail about a sturdy twig, and, thus anchored, ad- 
dressed himself to a better acquaintance with im- 
mediate surroundings. Just here, in the new po- 
sition and in better light, could be seen “ the spiny 
coronet” and dorsal fin, both extremely delicate in 





appearance, but playing a very important part 
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Fig. 1.—Lavenper Fair 
Evenina Dress.—Back. 
[See Fig. 7.] 

For description see 
Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Wuuitr Crére 
Lisse Eventne Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 6.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


when a change of base is decided upon. “ Rib-like 
scales,” forming an armor beautiful and strong, 
protect the small creature from harm; and the 
keen, prominent eyes, ever on the alert, keep jeal- 
ous watch. They are, as one may say, a double 


guard, since, chameleon-like, either eye can be | 


moved at will and quite independently of the oth- 
er, and, withal, “no confusion of vision’”’ ensues. 

This member of the pipe-fish family seldom 
measures over four or five inches in length, has a 
taut, trim little body, light ashen brown in color, 
relieved with delicate touches of blue on some 
parts of the body, and, in favorable light, gleam- 
ing with lovely iridescent tints that lend an ele- 
gance and charm quite indescribable. 

In nursery cares, strange as it may seem, pater- 


familias takes the lead, whether from overanxiety, 
or tender thoughtfulness toward his mate, or sim- 
ply that he regards himself as “the grand superi- 
or” of the family circle, may never be known ; but 
it is known that in a small pocket conveniently 
located the Lilliputian father bears gently in his 
varied journeyings the eggs given in charge by 
the little mother, and until the babies are able to 
forage for themselves, this cozy resort is their 
safe abiding-place. 

There are about twenty species of this small 
denizen of the sea—delicate, serious-eyed, fragile 
creatures, but full of life and motion, doubtless 
among the gayest that “sport within the sea’s 
ambrosial depths,” but very sad, even pathetic, in 
expression, it must be confessed, as we see the 
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Fig. 3.—Drrss For 
Girt From 8 To 10 
Years OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Wnuire Tuite 
Eventnc Dress. 
Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Wuire TvLie 
Eveninc Dress. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see 
Supplement. 


LissE 


Fies. 1-7.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S EVENING DRESSES. 


Fig. 6.—Wuire Crére 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see 
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Fig. 7.—Lavenper FatLue 
Evenine Dress.—FRont. 
[See Fig. 1.] 

For description see 
Supplement. 





Evenine Dress. 


Supplement. 
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poor solitary torn from the privacy of home, and 
separated from kindred. 

All this may seem to border on the sentimental, 
but if “the quiet sea-born herd” love to move in 
bands, if in groups they seek the sweet sea food 
So satisfying, why may they not be supposed to 
miss the delights of companionship, the shelter- 
ing comfort of pear!-tinted coves ? 





NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 
HIS FIRST CALL—10 a.M. 


“ Miss Surrn, how d’ye do? You are looking quite 
charming. 

Happy New-Year! 
you ask? 

Oh, this is the first that I've made—it’s alarming. 

Two hundred to do—yes, of course ’tis a task. 


Ah, thanks. Many calls, did 


“Your dress is perfection. Oh no, I don’t flatter. 
Must go now—so sorry! Ah, what will I take? 
Well, thanks, just a glass of eggnog—wine don’t 

matter, 
Thanks, thanks, awful thanks—just a bit of that 
cake. 


“Now really this call has become quite a long one. 
Forgive me—so good !—my regards to mamma. 
No, no, not a drop. Yea, that hat is the wrong one; 

Here's mine. Charming visit! Adieu—ah, ta-ta!” 


HIS LAST CALL-——MIDNIGHT. 


“ Miz Brown, come to say compl’m’n’s of (hic) season. 

Wiz yer hap (hic) New-Year, and ah (hic), how d’ye 
do? 

Miz Brown, wiz you'd tell me (hic) whaz izzer reason 

There’s anuzzer Miz Brown right beside you—see 
two. 


*T'm dry as the dence, and this room is (hic) reeling. 
Yes, lez have some wine (hic), a glazzer punch, do. 

Last call (hic) this is; what a mizzerble feeling! 
My boots (hic) too tight, and (hic) guess I am too. 


“Sense me, Miz Brown, but my head is a-splitting ; 
I think that I'll (hic) just lie down on the floor. 
Hi! here! you let go! Here, old man, who yer hitting ? 

Don’t kick !’”—and he finished outside the front-door. 





D@™ The beginning of a new year is a good 
time for the readers of HARPER’s Bazar and 
HARPER’S WEEKLY to renew their subscrip- 
tions to those periodicals, both of which offer 
unrivalled literary and pictorial attractions. 
The most popular authors and artists of Amer- 
ica and Europe contribute to their columns. 

HIARPER’s MAGAZINE, HIARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or Harver’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


A Four-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, containing an- 
other installment of WiLKIE COLLINs’s fasci- 
nating Story, 

“MY LADY’S MONEY,” 


is issued gratuitously with this Number of Har- 
PER’S BAZAR. 











(@_—- The L1GHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT sent out 
gratuitously with the Number of HArrer’s 
WEEKLY for January 5 contains two fine illus- 
trations, another installment of “ SHEPHERDS 
ALL AND MAIDENS Farr,” and the beginning of 
a new Story by Miss BRADDON, entitled “THou 
ART THE Man.” 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HArpEr’s 
WEEKLY for January 12. 





PAY-DAY. 


6 hae a cheerful believer in the eternal fit- 
ness of things it seems quite proper 
that our fiscal doomsday should fall when 
the Christmas-tide has so overflowed us 
with good-will that we can look with char- 
ity even upon a creditor. Still, it can not 
be denied that the fluttering to our doors of 
a flight of coarse envelopes, in these gray 
and chilly mornings, each with its uncom- 
promising dun for benefits received, is not 
an arrival generally met with smiling hos- 
pitality. “’Tis ill paying for a dead horse,” 
says the Scotch proverb, and the name of 
that exanimate quadruped is legion, as 
transcribed from tradesmen’s books, in hol- 
iday week. 

We may have dined sparsely enough, to 
our own thinking, at our little corner of 
the world’s great table, these last twelve 
months. Compared with our neighbor on 
the right, hodden-gray has been our modest 
gear. In contrast to our neighbor on the 
left, we have locked our doors on Pleasure, 
and invited sharp-faced Frugality, as if we 
liked her frosty company. And yet, when 
we turn the counter which Time, that noise- 
Jess servitor, has laid beside our plate to 
represent the cost of our twelvemonth’s en- 
tertainment in this world’s hostelry, one’s 
hair rises at the figures on the disk. 

Honesty contrives to pay, with whatever 
paring of cheese rinds and saving of candle 
ends, or groans that paring can not further 





go. And, in high places or low, Honesty 
sternly resolves that there shall be more 
rigorous scrimping for the year to come, and 
lapses little by little into a comfortable 
carelessness as the months go on. For we 
Americans are a prodigal people, partly, per- 
haps, because we have not those artificial 
aids to economy which the older countries 
possess. England, for example, prescribes 
the limits of each social grade almost as ex- 
actly as it dictates a footman’s livery. The 
poor man of rank or gentility may be tempt- 
ed to spend according to his position in- 
stead of his purse. But he is quite as like- 
ly to be so sustained by his position as to 
despise the vulgar dishonesty of show which 
involves debt. And the poor man of no so- 
cial order, hopeless of social eminence, cares 
nothing for a useless pomp and circum- 
stance. 

But in America money has a wholly fac- 
titious value. And the appearance of mon- 
ey is thought a factor of social success. To 
be outshone by the Joneses, who are no bet- 
ter born nor bred than we, is most “tolera- 
ble and not to be endured.” And it is chief- 
ly on account of a real, if an unconscious, 
competition with the Joneses that we post- 
pone to these retributive weeks all the mon- 
ey anxieties which ought to be lightly and 
evenly distributed over the preceding fifty. 

Yet it is not our gowns, nor our cigars, 
nor our parlor furniture, nor our parties, 
that enhance our social value or make us 
interesting. Itis the brightness with which 
we can retell the old, old tale of Life. It is 
the new scenery and properties with which 
we set the threadbare play of Existence on 
our own narrow boards. It is the element 
of freshness which we offer to jaded minds. 
And this element can not exist with sordid 
money cares. ‘Therefore must we exchange 
our limited cash for as limitless comfort as 
it will procure. If we live more showily 
than we really desire, probably all our little 
world is doing the same thing. And if one 
family in every circle should strike for in- 
dependence, doubtless the trembling revolt 
against custom would straightway become 
a successful and general rebellion. 

In England certain statistics of house- 
keeping reported to Parliament not long 
since are suggestive. A statement of the 
rentals of all the houses in the United King- 
dom shows that “in a land of millionaires 
and princes the number of really comfort- 
able people is less than one and one-half 
per cent. of the population.” And by “com- 
fortable” is meant only those householders 
free from constant money anxiety, who in- 
tend to give their children a fair education, 
and who can contemplate their yearly bills 
without any sickening feeling of despair. 
“One in eight only of the population need 
not regard a sovereign as a very serious 
sum; and only to four in a thousand is a 
five-pound note not a most important sum 
of money.” 

If rich and prudent England is thus 
pinched, what shall be said of prodigal and 
war-worn America? This, at least—that 
Americans are apt learners, even when the 
task set is hateful, and that steady saving 
from vanities to spend for realities will in 
the end free our necks from the galling yoke 
of debt. But a necessary means is the burn- 
ing of all pass-books, standing accounts, 
charge lists or credit systems of whatever 
name, which are subtle wiles of the demon 
of extravagance. We hesitate over the 
counter if we must pay cash; if we allow 
a “charge,” we buy in haste to repent at 
leisure. To defy Mrs. Grundy and to have 
no bills, this is to possess peace of mind. 
And cheerfully pursuing this prescription, 
we need not fear lest on next New-Year’s 
Day we stand, as the Spanish proverb hath 
it, “ with nothing left for God to rain on.” 





BRIC-A-BRAC PAPERS. 
By FREDERIC VORS. 





POTTERY. 


MONG the industrial arts which have received 
the strongest impulse from the present re- 
vival of the old style of household decoration in 
which our ancestors delighted, none perhaps has 
made more rapid advance than the “ art of the 
potter.” The origin of the manufacture of earth- 
enware, or pottery, is lost in the early stages of 
the civilization of man, for it was a necessity for 
him to construct receptacles for water, for milk, 
and other substances that were requisite for nour- 
ishment. Damp clay dried and hardened in the 
sun was probably the first production of the pot- 
ter, but as civilization progressed, the art of bak- 
ing clay must have been introduced. 

In the catacombs of Thebes, which existed 
nineteen hundred years before Christ, hiero- 
glyphics have been found which show to what 
perfection the art had been brought in Egypt. 
The earliest productions of keramic art are famil- 
iar to nearly every one. The red-brick colored 
bottles and jars of a thousand different shapes 
which are dug up out of tombs in Egypt, in 
Greece, in Italy, and in Peru, are all similar in 
style, the forms only changing for vessels used 
for sacred purposes, where rough shapes of ani- 
mals, birds, or human figures are introduced. 





The decoration on them is in most cases produced 
by lines scratched in while the paste is moist. 
This method of ornamenting, named by the Ital- 
ian artisans sgraffito, is still employed with success 
in modern manufactures, and especially at Lam- 
beth, in England, on the well-known Doulton- 
ware. The first improvement made in the art 
was to cover the porous surface of the clay with a 
thin glaze which has the appearance of a varnish. 

The thick white enamel which covers the earth 
and serves as a basis for painted decorations was 
hardly known in Europe before the twelfth cen- 
tury, when enamelled earthenware tiles were first 
introduced to replace the more expensive and less 
durable mosaic floors. 

The first manufacture of earthenware covered 
with a heavy opaque glaze and decorated in color 
in Europe was established by the Moors at Mala- 
ga. Fine specimens of this ware, which has re- 
ceived the name of Hispano-Moorish, still exist in 
the palace of the Alhambra. It is principally 
remarkable for the introduction of metallic lus- 
tres in the decoration. All colors used in deco- 
rating earthenware are in reality enamels that 
are fused to the glaze by the action of heat. In 
some cases the heat brings back to the metallic 
oxides which give the color to the enamels the 
original aspect of the metals. Later a factory 
was founded at Majorca, and from there, with the 
name of majolica, it found its way to the north- 
ern part of Italy, where, under the patronage of 
the art-loving princes of the cinque-cento period, 
and particularly under the personal care of the 
Medicis family, it reached the highest point of 
perfection. 

With the first introduction of glazed earthen- 
ware in Tuscany is associated the name of Luca 
della Robbia ; his first productions bear the date 
of 1450. He was a sculptor, and produced bass- 
reliefs and figures rather than plates and vases, 
Some of his work is still preserved at Florence. 
After his death his sons carried the secrets of 
their father to France and to Venice. Great art- 
ists like Raphael made designs for the decoration 
of majolica. The “ Rafaello” ware, in which the 
ground is of a creamy yellowish-white, decorated 
with scrolls, fruits, and the busts of figures ter- 
minating in twists and curves instead of legs, is 
named after him. 

Soon after this period the invention of engrav- 
ing on metal furnished an unlimited number of 
subjects for decoration, yet each factory kept to 
a special style of work. Genoa and Venice were 
celebrated for their landscapes and scroll-work, 
Castel Durante for oak-leaf decoration and gro- 
tesque figures, Urbino for trophies of arms and 
heroic decoration. A large class of majolica 
pieces named amatorii were made for special 
occasions ; they often bear a likeness, nearly the 
size of life, of some young woman, to whom the 
plate was sent, full of fruit or confectionery, as a 
token of love, or as a betrothal gift. The name 
is often carried on a scroll mingled with the or- 
nament, and complimented with laudatory epi- 
thets; for instance, such wording as this is often 
met with: “Julia pulchra,” or “ Camilla diva.” 

The method employed in producing a piece of 
majolica is simple. When the potter has beaten 
and washed his clay to cleanse it and remove all 
the small stones and other impurities that may 
have been mixed therein, he places a lump of it 
of sufficient size on a circular horizontal table. 
This table revolves on a central axis, and receives 
its rotary motion from a wheel which is propelled 
either by the potter’s feet or by an assistant. 
While the table is in rapid motion, by proper and 
skillful manipulation the plastic clay can be 
wrought into any regular circular shape the arti- 
san likes. While with one hand he keeps the 
vase hollow, he shapes and smoothes the outside 
with a piece of wood. The work produced in this 
way is termed “thrown.” Common plates, pitch- 
ers, and bowls are made in this fashion. The 
potter’s wheel has lately been glorified by Mr. 
Longfellow’s exquisite poem “Kéramos,” just 
published in Harper's Magazine, which may be 
justly styled the apotheosis of the keramic art. 
Pieces of irregular shape are cast in plaster 
moulds in separate pieces, and joined together 
with a little clay and water. 

When the shape of the piece is perfect it is 
allowed to dry slowly, and is then baked in a 
closed “ muffle,” or potter’s oven. After this op- 
eration, which gives the article the same appear- 
ance and texture as if it were made out of very 
fine brick, the piece receives the name of “ bis- 
cuit.” The next operation is to dip it in water 
which contains in suspension a proper quantity 
of the enamel powder which, when fused, will 
form the glaze. It was after it came out of this 
bath, and while it was covered with a fine coating 
of white enamel dust, that the Italian painters 
decorated their wares. The process required 
great skill, as a touch of the brush could never 
be rectified when once given. The porous nature 
of the surface of the biscuit made it resemble, to 
a certain extent, what water-color painting would 
be on blotting-paper. After the piece was deco- 
rated it received a second dip in the glaze and 
was again placed in the muffle. For this second 
fire the pieces were inclosed in cylinders of baked 
clay perforated with holes, which protected them 
from cinders and smoke. In pieces decorated 
with the metallic lustres before mentioned a third 
fire is necessary. The second fire fused the glaze 
and the decoration painted in metallic colors to 
the surface of the earth. 

While Italy was producing majolica in enor- 
mous quantities, a new era for enamelled earthen- 
ware was opened in France by the labors of Ber- 
nard de Palissy. The history of his sufferings 
and his disappointments, of how he broke up his 
furniture and burned it to prevent the fire from 
going out in his baking furnace when his stock 
of fuel was exhausted and he was too poor to 
buy any more, is too well known to need repeti- 
tion. He was a stanch Calvinist, and was only 
saved from death by the intervention of the Conné- 
table De Montmorency, through whose influence 








Catherine de Medicis attached him to her person, 
with the queer title of Jnventewr des rustiques figu- 
lines du Roy. Palissy’s enamels are very hard 
and strong in color; they are styled jaspes, on 
account of their similarity in color to jasper and 
green marble. The decoration consists in the re- 
production, with natural colors, of sea-weeds, cor- 
als, shells, fish, frogs, snakeg, lizards, and other 
animals of a similar nature. 

The most celebrated manufactories of faitence, 
a term corresponding in France to the Italian 
name majolica, were established at Moustiers 
and Rouen, where the painting was done, as in 
Italy, under the glaze. At Marseilles and Stras- 
bourg the pieces were decorated after they had 
received the second fire, that made the glaze ad- 
here to the earth ; this necessitated a third fire, 
to incorporate the colors into the glaze. This 
last method did not produce so durable a decora- 
tion as the first, which is known as faience @ 
grand feu, 

A third class of pottery, much used in the Mid- 
dle Ages, especially in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, is a gray stone-ware covered with a trans- 
parent vitreous glazing, sometimes colored in a 
light blue, or sometimes light brown, which only 
melts at a temperature equal to that required for 
baking the piece itself. The decoration on this 
ware is generally of the sgraffito order. Japanese 
wares similar to this are made at Karatza, Kaku, 
Idzumo, and Takatosi. 

An earthenware made in France in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, known as the “ Henri 
Deux ware,” was for a long time a mystery to con- 
noisseurs. Less than a hundred pieces is all that 
is known to exist, but a French archeologist, M. 
Benjamin Fillon, traced its origin to the castle of 
Oiron, where it was made by the wife of one 
Claude Gouffier, master of the horse to Henry IL., 
and his son, who, having been in Italy with Louis 
XII., brought back from that country a taste for 
keramics and a knowledge of manufacture. Itis - 
now termed faience d’Oiron. At Delft, in Hol- 
land, a special decoration was applied to earthen- 
ware, suggested generally by Oriental designs. 
The ware was very common at one time, and a 
certain kind of pottery made in various places 
has been known as “ Delft-ware.”’ 

It will not be without interest to the readers of 
these papers to know what modern wares made 
in imitation and by the same methods as those 
previously described are in the market, for of 
course old specimens are scarce, and beyond the 
reach of the public in general. 

At Doccia, near Florence, in Italy, very good 
majolica is made by the Marchese Genori, who 
claims that for three hundred years majolica has 
been manufactured by his ancestors. Good re- 
productions of old pieces are placed in the market 
by this factory at very reasonable prices. 

In France, Nevers, Nancy, Gien, Blois, have re- 
vived their old styles of manufacture, while sev- 
eral new styles made in imitation of the Oriental, 
and especially the Persian, pottery are produced 
at different places around Paris. The best known 
are the works of Deck, who turns out splendid 
pieces of color, especially in blues and greens, 
known as camaieu or émail ombré. In this pe- 
culiar style the work is modelled in the clay in 
low relief, and then covered with a beautiful 
thick transparent glaze, frequently of a greenish 
tint. The color is wiped off the high parts of 
the modelling, and lying thicker in the hollows, 
looks as if the light had fallen across it, and the 
céladon, or green glaze, falls into shadow. The 
Chinese and Japanese are masters in this mode 
of decoration. In France, at Mélun, the Pillesits 
have also produced some remarkable specimens. 
Léon Parville, whose work attains the highest 
price of any of the modern French makers, and 
Collinot have produced what is called faience cloi- 
sonnée. The basis is the usual terra cotta, but 
the enamelled decoration is in relief, suggesting 
the idea that each leaf or petal of a flower is 
made out of a drop of enamel that the artisan 
has let fall hot on his work, and that in cooling 
has become solid. This is produced by a tracery 
round each element of the ornament, which in the 
fire presents a surface repellent to the flow of the 
enamel, as a line of wax or oil repels water. 

Barbizet, in Paris, has reproduced with great 
skill the productions of Palissy. At Longwy, in 
France, plaques of cloisonnée faience are made 
which rival the productions of Parville and Col- 
linot in effect, although they are much lower in 
price. The majolicas of Minton are harder in 
color than those made under the Italian sky. 
Copeland has also produced some very fine pieces. 
But the most noteworthy revival in England is 
that of the “ Flemish stone-ware,” or grés de Flan- 
dre. This is made by Doulton at Lambeth, and 
the shapes are very artistic; the work is “thrown,” 
that is, made on the potter’s lathe previously de- 
scribed; the decoration is often in sgraffito, repre- 
senting animals, and is done by Miss Hannah 
Barlow, who has no rival in this style. The de- 
sign is scratched with a metal point on the bis- 
cuit, and the glaze, which is dark brown or dark 
blue, lies thicker in these scratches than on the 
smooth surface of the vase, and brings out in 
dark color every touch of the artist’s scratcher. 
The other style of decoration employed at Lam- 
beth consists in making use of small lumps of 
enamel fused on the.glaze, which is often of two 
colors, forming the groundwork of the decoration. 
This style is termed “ jewelled.” 

The only real innovation made in past years in 
the art of the potter was introduced by a French- 
man named Laurin, at his factory of Bourg-la- 
Reine. He paints on coarse earthenware, after 
the fashion of an artist using oil-colors. The 
decoration is heavy and bold, each touch lying 
on the other without mixing with it, and all the 
ground disappears under the broad touches of 
the decorator, The effect produced is very strong, 
but appears to better advantage at a distance 
than near by. 

This paper would be incomplete without a 
short description of the Japanese potteries, which 
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are becoming every day more numerous in our 
stores and houses, 

The most celebrated and expensive Japanese 
earthenware is the “Satsuma,” called after the 
province where it is manufactured. Before the 
downfall of the old feudal system it was made 
exclusively for the use of the Prince of Satsuma, 
but now it is closely imitated at Otta, near Yoko- 
hama. It is of a creamy white, covered with a 
craquelé glaze. This word, so often used in re- 
gard to Oriental pottery, indicates that the glaze 
is covered with innumerable and nearly micro- 
scopic cracks, which run and intersect each other 
in every direction. This is produced by using a 
glaze which when the piece is heated does not 
expand as much as the earth on which it is laid. 
Very fine craquelé is often to be seen on old 
kitchen plates which have been exposed repeat- 
edly to the heat of the range or the oven. In 
European ware a cracked glaze was not thought 
a beauty; quite the contrary; but there are many 
things which were never prized until brought into 
repute by fanatics of Oriental art. 

The Kioto ware is of a more decided yellow col- 
or than the Satsuma, and is the most common in 
this market. Like Satsuma, the decoration is of 
green leaves, with delicate flowers in color, often 
mixed with touches of gold. The Kaga, or Ku- 
tani, is always easily distinguished by its gold and 
red decoration, although some pieces are yellow 
and green ; but still these are exceptions. Kishiu 
is decorated with bold touches of purple and 
light blue glaze, and when the two colors are per- 
fect, brings high prices. The Banco ware is of 
red or gray clay, usually unglazed ang pressed 
into shape by hand. The finger marks of the 
workman are seen on nearly all the pieces. It is 
sometimes decorated with raised enamels of birds 
or flowers. These are the principal varieties, al- 
though now every small factory gives its name 
to its wares. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WINTER BONNETS. 
OR full-dress day receptions white bonnets 
are chosen, as they may be worn with va- 
rious toilettes. The most elegant are of ivory 
velvet laid plainly on the frame, and trimmed al- 
most entirely with white, though darker velvets 
are used for the coronet when unrelieved white is 
not becoming. Some of these bonnets have mere- 
ly downy marabout feathers for ornament, while 
others have clair de lune beads, or perhaps dark 
velvet accessories in the way of face trimmings 
and the necklace strings. One very elegant 
model has a coronet of cardinal red velvet, with 
a necklace of bias velvet of the same color edged 
with a fringe of clair de lune beads; a twist of 
the white velvet is around the crown, and two os- 
trich tips—one white and one cardinal red—curl 
over the top. Flowers are less used than feath- 
ers on such bonnets, though there are many 
dress hats made entirely of flowers supported by 
a velvet coronet, and without any crown; the 
coiffure of elaborate braids and puffs fills in the 
flower bonnet. 

Colored hats for full dress are either of very 
brilliant shades, or else the palest fade tints. 
Thus there are ruby velvet bonnets, with white 
roses for ornaments clustered low down at the 
back of the crown, while in pale hues are sky blue 
velvet or plush bonnets, trimmed with blue satin 
ribbon that has old gold lining and a bird-of-par- 
adise of the same yellow shade. 

Two or three piping folds of satin edge velvet 
or plush bonnets, and give lustre and finish. 
Bunches of the long straight feathers of the 
white heron are put in with marabout or ostrich 
tips to give a stylish effect. Long slender quill 
feathers of gold are more used than when they 
first appeared in the autumn; a single feather of 
this kind giving just the glint of gold that effect- 
ively relieves dark velvet bonnets. One of the 
prettiest new fancies is that of putting double or 
triple rows of pleated crépe lisse, lace, or muslin 
edged with lace, low down under the crown, so 
that it will appear below it resting on the soft 
braids of the back hair, just as face trimmings 
of this kind formerly did on the front hair. At 
present there are few white face trimmings seen. 
The coronet is entirely of velvet, or plush, or of 
flowers, or else it is covered with a fringe of 
beads. A fancy is just revived for shirred satin 
brims and fronts of bonnets. These gathered 
brims, like the plush coronets, have a very soft 
and becoming effect. 

The newest and most youthful bonnets have 
the Gainsborough coronet, which is slightly turn- 
ed up on the left side; these coronets are both 
plain and shirred. Strings are found to even the 
most youthful bonnets. The double-faced rib- 
bons are used for strings, and the caprice at 
present is for tying these in two long drooping 
loops with short ends, instead of a stiff set bow 
under the chin. Small stiff bows of narrowly 
folded satin or velvet are still much used on the 
back of the crown, especially when the bonnet 
has the stiff curtain now in vogue. There are also 
some pretty narrow coronets that curve around 
the sides to the ears, somewhat in Marie Stuart 
style, though the more pronounced Marie Stuart 
bonnets have not become popular. 

Ladies who do their own millinery select the 
nicely shaped coronet bonnets that come in both 
French and American felt, with close ears and 
broad crown sloping well down on the soft braids 
of hair. If the bonnet is black, the coronet brim 
is covered smoothly with black velvet. For the 
outside, double-faced satin ribbon is chosen, with 
one side black and the other cardinal red, old 
gold, or moss green. This is loosely twisted 
around the crown, showing slight glimpses of the 
colored side, is crossed at the end of the crown, 
and passed to the front, where it forms strings 
that are tied in a long-looped bow. If this looks 
too plain and scant, one or two small black ostrich 
tips are stuck high on the left side of the front, 
and allowed to curl over the coronet. Colored felt 





bonnets are similarly trimmed with brocaded rib- 
bon, in which are combined the colors of the bou- 
rette costumes with which they are worn. A Jap- 
anese brooch, long and slender, of mixed silver 
and gilt, ornaments such bonnets, and there are 
groups of birds upon them, such as two or three 
small Brazilian humming-birds pierced by gilt 
arrows, or perching on a gilded bow, or swinging 
in a hoop. 

Beads are reserved almost altogether for black 
velvet bonnets, and by the aid of these it is an 
easy thing for ladies who have taste in millinery 
matters to make their own bonnets. These beads 
come in netted patterns of fringes, with diamond- 
shaped meshes holding slender drops, also with 
shaped pieces for crowns. The fringe pieces cover 
coronets of black velvet bonnets, and are espe- 
cially handsome of the gray-blue clair de lune 
beads. Indeed, the favorite and most stylish 
black bonnets have these clair de lune beads for 
their only trimmings. Next in favor are those 
with satin ribbons that have moss green or old 
gold facings. 

EVENING DRESSES. 


The faney for brocades extends to the thin 
Chambéry gauzes worn for evening dresses, and 
these are the richest novelties shown for the hol- 
iday and ball dresses now in the modistes’ hands. 
There are velvet brocaded figures of pale blue, 
green, or rose on white grounds that are too 
transparent to be perceived, while the satin bro- 
caded gauzes are usually tone upon tone, or else 
allof one tint, of cream-color, or ivory white, faded 
pink, or blue. These are made up over white silk 
foundations, and are most often in princesse style, 
though very young girls have separate basques 
and draped over-skirts. The princesse corsages 
When low in the neck are either square or round, 
and are very little trimmed, as the beauty of such 
dresses is in their fine fit. Instead of deep ber- 
thas or fichus, the neck is very simply finished 
with lace, and there are two corsage bouquets, 
one at the waist and the other on the left side of 
the neck. Some pretty white Chambéry gauze 
dresses are trimmed with wild flowers placed 
straight down the front from the neck to the 
foot. Bouquets and clusters are more used than 
vines and garlands for all floral garniture. New 
cloaks for evening wear are of white armure or 
brocaded silk in long graceful shapes somewhat 
in Dolman fashion, and trimmed with rich fringe 
made of chenille and pearl beads, headed by fine 
white marabout feathers or else gray silver-fox 
fur. The richest trimmings of the season for 
evening dresses are the embroideries on tulle 
foundation, These are done in colored silks and 
in chenille so beautifully shaded that they look 
like paintings on the silk they are used to trim; 
others, that are all white, glitter with pearls that 
are almost as handsome as those worn as jewelry. 
For young girls not yet in society low-necked 
princesse dresses are made of puffs of Swiss mus- 
lin in lengthwise rows, with lace or embroidered 
insertion between, while down each side are wild 
rose vines, or panels of crushed pink roses, or else 
daisy chains all white and green. The prevailing 
design for the stately velvet and brocaded silk 
dresses has the princesse train, with a square- 
necked corsage front and deep apron. This de- 
sign is very handsome in black velvet for the 
basque front and the princesse back, while the 
apron is black brocaded silk, or else some light 
color, such as cream or sky blue. Dresses of this 
kind have been made by the most fashionable 
modistes for receiving New-Year’s calls and for 
dinner parties. There is a little choice about 
making the fronts of these dresses; very tall la- 
dies have the front of the waist a cuirass basque, 
while those who are short have a round waist 
with a wide belt of silk folds. 


BELTED POLONAISES. 


Belts for the front of dresses that have prin- 
cesse backs have become so popular that they 
are now added to princesse polonaises also. 
Some of the prettiest bourette polonaises have a 
belt of the material set in at the first dart, and 
this belt is so wide that three or four large but- 
tons are used to fasten it. In other polonaises 
the belt begins under the arms. In such gar- 
ments the bourette is so handsome that the only 


_ trimmings used are the merest piping of silk to 


finish the edges and the large handsome buttons 
of shell or wood that fasten the front. The skirt 
of such costumes is of silk trimmed with two 
narrow knife-pleatings of silk set quite far apart, 
and each headed by a broad bias fold of the 
woolen bourette. The wrap used with these is a 
cut-away English coat made of the bourette, with 
wadded silk lining and handsome buttons for 
its only trimming. Felt hats or bonnets with 
feather trimmings accompany such dresses. 


VARIETIES. 


Ladies who make for themselves the pretty 
little ornaments of ribbon and of lace that bright- 
en up the simplest toilettes are now having 
throat bows of the double-faced satin ribbons. 
The fancy now is for narrow inch-wide ribbons of 
two or three colors, and for long ends hanging 
from the throat to the waist; these come in 
elaborate fashions imported by the modistes, but 
a simpler way is to buy a yard and a half or two 
yards of satin ribbon, black on one side and car- 
dinal red on the other, and fasten it—with the 
slender brooch or lace pin now worn—in two 
long loops and two hanging ends. Cravats that 
go around the neck are little used, now that 
dresses are provided with high English collars of 
the dress material that are too pretty to be hid- 
den. 

Imported bows combine pale pink with garnet, 
or olive brown with pale blue, moss green with 
pink, or cream with cardinal, and support these 
flying ends of ribbon in small shell jabots of 
Smyrna lace, or of point duchesse, or Valen- 
ciennes. To wear in the hair with these is the 
new Worth bow of six stiff narrow loops strapped 








tightly in the middle, showing both colors used in 
the cravat bow. 

The wide lace cuffs of a single piece are so ex- 
pensive that economical ladies use any nice white 
lace they have for making cuffs of this round 
shape by making two rows of it to turn each 
way, joining the straight ends together, and hid- 
ing the joins by a quilling of colored ribbon and 
a bow. The wide collar to match is made in the 
same way. Valenciennes, Smyrna, duchesse, and 
the showy church laces are preferred for these 
sets. i 
For information received thanks are cue Mes- 
dames Kenor; and Swirzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NoLD, Constasie, & Co.; and A. T. Srewart & 
Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Tne hero of the day in the Russian Asiatie 
army is Lieutenant-General HEYMANN, a cavalry 
officer of Jewish lineage, who has inherited the 
valor of the MaccaBegs. During the holidays be 
was visited in camp by his son, a law student in 
the St. Petersburg Academy. The brave young 
fellow made the summer campaign with his fa- 
ther as a volunteer adjutant, and highly distin- 
guished himself. On the 6th of November the 
founder and protector of the academy, Prince 
Peter of Oldenburg, appeared in the selool, 
caused all the students to assemble in the audi- 
ence chamber, and there, in the presence of his 
fellow-students, with his own hands fastened the 
cross of St. George on his breast. This unex- 
pected and deserved honor was hailed with loud 
cheers by protessors and pupils. 

—At the recent silver wedding of Mr. Crock- 
ER, & bullionaire of California, his wife present- 
ed an appearance unique and valuable. Her 
gown was a mass of silver brocade and gauze; 
she wore a girdle, necklace, comb, ear-rings, and 
fan chatelaine of magnificent diamonds, and 
crowning this silvery glitter was her thick shin- 
ing silver white hair. 

—The present Viceroy of India, Lord Lytton, 
is not onlya hard-working official, but is said to 
be a capital raconteur, telling a story charming- 
ly, and searcely ever heard to tell the same story 
twice; but he is said to lack the gift of making 
himself generally agreeable. Ata reception he 
will sometimes devote the whole evening to one 
or two persons, and allow the rest to go unno- 
ticed. Lady Lytton goes far to atone for his 
deficiencies in this respect. The niece of the 
late Earl of Clarendon and wife of the Viceroy 
is a most agreeable woman. 

—Lieutenant Greene, of Newtown, Connecti- 
cut, who is now with the Russian army, has been 
decorated with the cross of St. Andrew for his 
courage at Plevna and Shipka Pass. 

—To do honor to the new addition to the Su- 
preme Court most of the ladies whose husbands 
are on the Supreme bench went, a few days since, 
to see Judge HARLAN swornin, The wife of the 
President was also present. Many compliments 
are paid to the personal appearance of Mrs. Har- 
LAN and her daughter, a girl of about seventeen 
years of age. 

—Thus writes Otrve Locan from the Old 
World: “Itis really the fact that jaunty English 
girls are now raising the hat by way of acknowl- 
edging a bow, the same as the gentlemen do. 
The hat used is the little round felt Oxford, 
which looks well enough on top of a pretty 
young face, but is a powerfully hard-looking af- 
fair on the poll of a woman who ranks in that 
large and increasing army of the ‘has beens.’”’ 

—Manry CLeEMMER says that Mrs. Mcorat HAt- 
STEAD, wife of the editor of the Cinciunati Com- 
mercial, and ‘‘the mother of eleven children, 
looks to be no older than thirty-five, and her 
‘Titian hair,’ which bas been a theme for paiut- 
ers and poets, is seven feet long, and, when flow- 
ing loosely, trains behind her on the ground like 
a robe of gold.” 

—The Queen, it has been remarked, always 
gives a Cashmere shawl as a wedding present; 
but it may not be generally known that they 
come from the Maharajah of Cashmere, and are 
a part of the tribute he pays to the Empress of 
India every year. 

—‘*Mark Twain’? introduced Wiiiram D. 
HowELLs to a Hartford audience a few evenings 
since in manner following, to wit: ‘‘ The gen- 
tleman who is now to address you is the editor 
of the Adlantic Monthly. He has a reputation in 
the literary world which I need not say any thing 
about. I am only here to back up his moral 
character.” 

—Miss Josepntne A. Stone, a colored girl, 
who graduated from the High School at New- 
port, Vermont, this last summer, took the gold 
prize for the highest scholarship, gave the vale- 
dictory, and did the last two years’ study in one. 
She is the daughter of a cook, and supported 
herself by her own labor. 

—Mrs. Mary B. G. TANNER, a direct descend- 
ant of King Henry VIII, died at Piermont, 
New York, a few days ago, at the age of one 
hundred and one years and eleven months. 

—Mrs. ABIGAIL GRIFFITH, of Boston, aged 
ninety-one, and a daughter of a Revolutionary 
soldier, supplies a certain number of people in 
her neighborhood with their newspapers, going 
out in the morning at four o’clock and working 
until six. Rain or shine, hot or cold, she is al- 
ways on time with those papers. 

—This “ personal” is from the Carthage (New 
York) Republican: **Miss Victor1a WALLACE 
was born in Bostard, Canada, on the 24th of May, 
1856. Her birthday being the anniversary of the 
birth of the Queen, she was named Victoria. 
This fact was communicated to the Queen, and 
ever since that time she has received £20 annu- 
ally from her Majesty, which has been spent ia 
educating her. She is to be married next mor th 
to a literary man of New York.” 

—Ex-Judge WiLL1aM W. CaMpBELt, formerly 
of this city, now living in lettered ease in the in- 
terior of this State, is the author of severai val- 
uable works relating to the early history of New 
York, and is known, also, for the possession of a 
fund of interesting incident and anecdote of per- 
sons who have played a prominent part in its af- 
fairs. Judge CAMPBELL studied in the law-office 
of Chancellor Kent, of whom he relates the fol- 
lowing: ‘* The Chancellor first settled in a small 
village in Putnam County, where business was 
not lively, where, indeed, a large delegation (at 
first impressing him with the belief that his 
services were about to be retained in an impor- 
tant case) called on the young lawyer and in- 
formed him that the people had come to the 
conclusion that they didn’t waut any lawyers 





there, but that if they had wanted one they 
would have preferred him.” Of De Wirr Cuin- 
TON he tells how the Governor thought it would 
be a notable stroke of policy to pardon the son 
of an influential German Democrat of the Mo- 
hawk Valley, in whose behalf Governor Tomp- 
Kins had previously declined to interfere. Gov- 
ernor CLINTON’S manner was not of the most 
cordial. The people present were all on the 
watch to fall in with the old German and ob- 
tain from him expressions of his praise of Gov- 
ernor CLINTON for his condescension and clem- 
ency. ‘* Yes, yes,” said the old man, “he pardons 
my son, but I like Governor TompKmss so better 
as all dot.”’ 

—According to M. Pact pu CHAILtr, canni- 
bals have their preference as to human flesh and 
the way in which it should be cooked. Gener- 
ally they preferred to eat won..n of about six- 
teen to twenty-four years of age, and invariably 
roasted that delicacy, but people over fifty were 
generally boiled. 

—Canon Farrar’s name is just now on every 
lip in Great Britain, theological and lay, for a 
very remarkable sermon preached a few Sundays 
since in Westminster Abbey, in which he flatly 
denied and denounced the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. Already the Archbishop of Cun- 
terbary bas written to Canon Farrar a letter 
of remonstrance, and the public are cagerly 
awaiting the publication of the sermon. The 
text was from those mysterious words in the 
First Epistle of Peter: ‘For, for this cause was 
the Gospel preached also to them that are dead.”’ 
He maintained that the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment was the offspring of bigotry and super- 
stition, and could not be supported even by 
isolated texts, so erroneous had been the trans- 
lations. He hoped that in the revision of the 
Bible the words hell, damnation, and eternal 
would be omitted, and this would be done if 
the revisers did their duty. He spoke with the 
utmost scorn of the materialistic hell of the 
early fathers, and of Jeremy Tay Lor especially, 
denouncing St. AUGUSTINE as having thrown a 
dark stain upon theology; and he held up the 
faith of Taomas Erskine and of Bishop Ew1ne 
as purer andtruer. He did not presume to dug- 
matize as to the ultimate salvation of all men, or 
any other of the counter-theories put forward, 
but he deemed it his duty to protest igainst 
what he believed to be an abominable and mis- 
leading dogma. 

—A recent French paper records a “ personal” 
the most unique on record in modern times, 
namely, the marriage of two centenarians. Only 
three or four months ago a gentleman named 
De Broenes, residing at 29 Rue d’Orleans, Par- 
is, married a Madame Massat, widow. The bride- 
groom was aged one hundred and one, the bride 
ninety-nine, thus making up just two centuries 
between them. Here, also, is another case of re- 
markable longevity: On Octoher 21 last a gen- 
tleman named Duroy, a retired officer, aged one 
hundred and four, attended the wedding of two 
of his great-granddaughters. He led them both 
to the altar, followed by the bridegrooms, his 
own children, grandchildren, and great-grand- 
children; and to see the old gentleman no one 
would have imagined he was a centenarian ; his 
gait was steady, and he was as straight as a post. 
At the wedding dinner in the evening he sang at 
dessert a song composed for the occasion. This 
was followed by a ball, which he opened in per- 
son, dancing with astonishing agility fer his age, 
And here is another, of domestic origin, equally 
noteworthy : Jacop M. Jacons, of Oswego, cel- 
ebrated his one-hundredth birthday last week, 
and among the three hundred visitors were 
Hon. ALVIN Bronson, aged ninety-five, Na- 
THAN FARNHAM, Esq., aged eighty-five, and Mr. 
PoucueRr, aged eighty-two. A bottle of wine 
seventy years old was among the gifts presented. 
The Oswego Times states that the centenarian 
walks about the house with ease, and goes out 
when the weather is pleasant. His memory is 
good, and he converses fluently, and reads a daily 
paper with the greatest regularity. He drinks 
no intoxicating liquors, but smokes frequently 
during the dayapipeorcigar. He is as free from 
infirmities, apparently, and as well preserved, as 
men at seventy-five or eighty. Mr. Jacons has 
had a family of nine children, all of whom, ex- 
cept one, who was killed several years since, are 
alive. Sixof them, together witha nephew, Mr. 
GeorGE NayYLor, of Philadelphia, were with him 
on this occasion. 

—Mr. Forses, who has been delivering some 
very successful lectures on war and war corre- 
spondents at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion in London, prefaced the first with a few 
words of a personal character, which were re- 
ceived with the heartiest applause, as may be 
seen by the following verbatim report: “I have 
served the Queen as a private soldier. [Cheers.]} 
That fact under no circumstances have I ever 
been or can I ever be tempted to disguise (hear, 
hear], because I feel that there can attach to it 
no discredit (hear, hear], and I must add that 
never in my subsequent intercourse with my 
military superiors have I found it to reckon as 
any thing to my disadvantage. [Hear.] I greet 
with cordial appreciation the presence in the 
chair of the gallant officer under whom I once 
served [cheers]; nor can it be inappropriate that 
I should state in this company that to the expe- 
rience gained in service us a private dragoon I 
owe much of the success, such as it is, which 
good fortune has enabled me to attain in the 
later capacity ofa war eorrespondent. [learned 
in the admirable school of « well-ordered dra- 
goon regiment to be content with simple fare, 
to ride any horse that chance might offer, and 
to be my own groom and forage master. The 
habit of discipline there ingrained endowed me 
with self-control and self-reliance; experience 
in that sweet ‘tented field,’ Donnelly’s Hol- 
low [laughter], made me an expert campaigner. 
There is no better school than the barrack-room 
for the rough and ready study of human nature. 
In fine, instead of looking back on my term of 
soldiering as years thrown away, I have found 
good cause to congratulate myself on the chance 
which gave me an experience of so much prac- 
tical utility. But there is nothing in all this to 
lessen the diffidence and embarrassment of my 
present position. It would ill become the un- 
skilled and unprofessional student to essay the 
teaching of masters and professors, I may say, 
to use a military simile, that you regard me to- 
day as an intelligent scout who has been sent 
out on a comprehensive expedition beyond our 
foreposts, and who has come back to the chief 
with his report—imperfect indeed, but as full, 
as practical, and, I may add, as modest, as he can 
make it.” (Applause.) 
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Key Basket, Figs. 1 and 2, 
Tis key-basket is made of 

wicker-work, and is painted white. 

The upper edge, the handle, and 

the feet are gilded. The basket 

is trimmed on the sides with puffs 

of blue satin, the seams being cov- 

ered with pinked strips of gray 

cloth an inch and a quarter wide. 

These strips are embroidered as i 

shown by Fig. 2 in satin stitch _ Fig. 2.—Borper or Grove 

and point Russe with gray filling Box, Fic. 1.—Aprriication anp 

silk in two shades and with yellow | Poryt Russr Emprowery. 

silk, and are underlaid with ruffles 

of blue satin ribbon. On the ends 

of the basket are set trimming 

pieces of double blue satin, which 

are gathered crosswise as shown by 

the illustration, and are trimmed 

with tassels of crimped blue silk, 

On the sides are cord loops 

and similar tassels. The upper 

edge of the basket is trimmed 

on the outside and on the inside 

with leaf ruches of blue satin 

ribbon seven-eighths of an inch 

wide. The handle is wound 

with blue silk cord, and the 

ends of the latter are 

trimmed with tassels of 

crimped blue silk, 


Crochet Gimp and 
Crochet Insertion 
for Lingerie. 

Tus insertion is work- 
ed with crochet cotton, 
No. 80, in crochet gimp. 
First work a piece of 
gimp of the requisite 
length on a metal needle 
(in the shape of a hair- 


Gros Grarn Apron. 
For description see Supplement. 


ror 
N 
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MIGNARDISE AND Crocuet EpGine ror 
LINGERIE. 


pin). The manner of working 
this gimp was described for the 
net on page 756 of Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. X. On each side of the 
gimp crochet two rounds, as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—Always alter- 
nately fasten together the next 
six loops of the gimp, and work 
5 de, (double crochet) on these, 3 
ch. (chain stitch). 2d round.— 
Always alternately 1 dc. on the 
next stitch in the preceding 
round, 1 ch., and pass over 1 stitch. 


Mignardise and Crochet Edging for 
Lingerie. 

Tuts edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 80, 
as follows: 1st round (on one side of the mignardise). 
—* 2 ste. (short treble crochet) on the next loop, 
working off the upper veins together, 7 ch., 2 stc. as 
before on the same loop, pass over three loops, and 
repeat from *. 2d round.— Always alternately 2 


Crocuet Giup AND CROCHET 
InsERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


Fig. 2.] 


. 1.—GLove Box.—Appti 


Cigar Case wirn Cross Srircn 
EMBROIDERY. 


ste. on the next 7 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 7 ch. 8d round.— 
Always alternately 3 sc. (single 
erochet) on the next 7 ch., 5 ch. 
4th round (on the other side of 
the mignardise).—Always alter- 
nately 4 ste. separated each by 
3 ch. on the next loop, fasten to- 
gether the next three loops with 
1 ste. 


Knitting-needle Case. 
Application and Point 
usse Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and. 2. 


Tus case is made of card- 
board. The inner box, which 
slides into the outer one, is 
divided at each end to six 
compartments, as shown by the 
illustration, for holding knitting- 


Fig. 2.—Desien ror Lamp Mat, Fic. 1. needles of various sizes. The 


Fig. 1—Emprowerep Lamp Mat.—[See Fig. 2.] 


, 1878, 
outside and rim of the case are cover- 
ed with blue perforated board fur- 
nished with an application of white 
perforated board. The latter is em- 
broidered in the design of which a 
full-sized section is given by Fig. 2, 
in Smyrna stitch with pale blue split 
filling silk, fastened with back stitch- 
es of dark blue filling silk, and edged 
with cross stitches of white silk. 
The cover of the rim of blue perfo- 
rated board is trimmed with an appli- 
cation of white perforated board fast- 
ened with Smyrna stitches of blue 
and white silk. Narrow strips of 
brown pressed leather conceal the 
seam made by setting on the cover. 


Belts, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue belt Fig. 1, of black leather, 
is furnished with a metal clasp and 
bands. The belt Fig. 2 is of open- 

work oxidized silver, and is join- 
ed on the sides with black satin 
ribbon. 


Fig. 2.—Borper or KNIrrinG-NEEDLE 
Casg, Fic. 1.—APPLICATION AND 
Point Russe EmBrotweEry. 


Cigar Case with Cross 

Stitch Embroidery. 

Tus cigar case is made 
of straw canvas, and is 
trimmed on the front with 
a monogram worked, as 
shown by the illustration, 
on one thread of the can- 
vas in height and one 
thread in width, in cross 
stitch with claret-colored 
saddler’s silk. 


Embroidered Lamp 
Mat, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tis lamp mat is worked 


FamLie Apron. 
For description see Supplement. 
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on écru linen Java can- 
vas, and is trimmed 
with an application of 
blue felt. Fig. 2 shows 
a quarter section of the 
design in full size, and 
Fig. 1 shows the lamp 
mat in reduced size. 
Having basted the ap- 
plication on the foun- 
dation, edge it with 
bronze-colored double 
zephyr worsted over- 
cast on the foundation with dark yellow silk floss. 
The centre of each application figure is ornamented 
with chain stitches of dark olive green, and knot- 
ted stitches of bronze and claret-colored double 
zephyr worsted. The application figures are joined 
with point Russe stitches of claret-colored worsted, 
which are caught at the middle with a cross stitch 
of bronze-colored worsted, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. The corner figures are formed by long chain 
stitches of light olive green double zephyr worsted, 
which are overcast in the middle with bronze-color- 
ed worsted. Chain stitches of claret-colored and 


Crocuet Epcine ror LinceEriz. 
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Fig. 1.—K1rtInG-NEEDLE CasE.—APPLICATION AND Pont Russe Emprorery. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Design ror Lamp Mats,—AppLicaTion EMBROIDERY. 
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satin stitches of olive green worsted complete 
the figure. The embroidery is edged with three 
rows of back stitches of dark brown double 
zephyr worsted, and is finisked on the outer edge 
with button-hole stitches of bronze-colored worst- 
ed. These are worked over three stitches of the 
canvas in height and one and a 
half stitches in width, 
Underneath these stitches 
ravel out the crosswise 
threads of the canvas, 
plait the single strands 
as shown by Fig. 1, and 
tie them in knots. The 
beading of the fringe is 
run with double threads 
of claret-colored bourette 
worsted. Tassels of sim- 
ilar worsted tied with dark 
yellow silk floss are set on 
as shown by Fig. 1. On 
the wrong side the lamp 
mat is lined with carriage 
leather. 


Embroidered Work- 
Bag. 








To make this work-bag 
cut of stiff lace and brown 
satin lining two pieces 

Emprowerep Work-Baa. each six inches wide and 
six inches and _ seven- 
eighths high, cut the under edge in points as shown by the 
illustration, and slope them off to- Fw reeraag AND 
ward the top to a width of four RocHET RoskTTE, 
inches and a half. Cut the trim- 
ming pieces of brown velvet, ob- 
serving the illustration, and or- 
nament them with embroidery, 
The rose-buds and flowers are 
worked in chain stitch with pink 
silk in two shades, and the foliage 
is worked with olive green split 
silk floss in several shades, in her- 
ring- bone and _ half - polka 
stitch. Cover the stiff lace 
with yellowish open - work 
silk, and set on the trimming 
pieces. To join both parts 
of the leaf set on a gathered 
strip of brown velvet on the 
under edge of the middle 
points, and on the ends set 
soufflets of the same materi- 
al, line the bag with brown 
satin, and edge it with leaf 
ruches of brown satin ribbon. 
On the upper edge set sim- 
ilar ribbon, which is tied in 
a bow. Furnish the bag 
with a handle of thick brown 
silk cord, and on the points 
set tassels of similar silk. 


Embroidered Waste- 
paper Basket, Figs. 
1 and 


* 








Tuts basket is made of 
cane rods and wicker-work, Jyranr’s Casumere CLoak wirH Cross 


the latter forming squares, Stircu Emprowery. 
on which is worked at each For pattern and description see Supple. 
of the four sides of the bas- ment, No. IL, Figs. 8-11%, 11°. 


ket the design Fig. 2 in cross 

stitch with double zephyr worsted in the colors given 
in the description of symbols. The basket is lined 
with gray carriage ieather. 


Cigarette Case. 
Tuts case is made of brown morocco. The outside 
is ornamented with an engraved meial plaque. 


Infant’s Slipper. 

Tuts slipper is made of white faille, lined with 
silk, and is joined with a leather sole, and trimmed 
with a rosette, lace, and point Russe embroidery 
worked with red silk, Cut the slipper from Figs. 35-37, 
No. XIL., of Supplement to Harper’s Bazar, No. 18, Vol. X. 


Mignardise and Crochet Rosette. 
Tus rosette is worked with mignardise and crochet cotton, 


No. 60. First work 
the close figures inside 


Ly Pa 
Hayy 


each separately, as fol- 
lows: On one side of the mi- 
gnardise work 22 sl. (slip 
stitch) on the next 22 loops, 
1 sl. on the first of these sl., 
8 eh. (chain stitch) which 
count as first de. (double cro- 
chet), 21 de, on the upper 
veins of the 21 sl. 1 sl. on 
the third of the 3 ch. count- 
ing as first de., ten times 1 
sl. on the second following 
of the 21 de., finally, 1 sl. on 
Fig. 3.—Desien ror Arcuan, Fic. 2. the next sl. Fasten the 
Cross Srirch EmBroiwery. thread, and cut it off. This 
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Fig. 1.—Borprr ror AFGHANS.—APPLICATION AND POINT 
Russe EmBrRorvery. Fig. 1.—Emsrowerep Wasre-paper Basket.—[See Fig. 2.] 


completes a close figure. 
val of 26 loops on the mignardise always 
lay the latter in a loop turned downward 
as shown by the illustration, work seven 
close figures, and then after an interval 
of 26 loops cut off the mignardise and 
join both ends with sever- 
al stitches. Work the fig- 
ure in the centre of the 
rosette as follows: Eight 
times alternately 3 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) separated by 1 
ch. on the middle three 
loops of the next mignar- 
dise loop on the other side 
of the mignardise, 1 ch., 
then 1 sl. on the first of 
the sc. worked previously, 
3 ch., which count as first 
de., 23 de. on the 23 ch. 
between the se. ; finally, 1 
sl. on the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first de., 
fasten the thread, and cut Fig. 2.—Dersian ror Wasrt- 
one PAPER Basket, Fic. 1. 
round on the outer edge, 
as follows: * In the next (darkest), # 2d (lightest), Green; 
hollow fasten together the ® Black; ® Red; © Yellow; 
sixth loop back of the first © Blue; & Brown. 

and the sixth loop before 

1 short double crochet, 7 ch.,1 sl. on 
the first of the middle 15 loops of the next scallop on the 


Inrant’s Percate Ri 


For pattern and description 























it off. Next work 


the second figure with 






















Sritrcu EmBroiwery. 


ment, No. IV., Figs. 15. 


taken up, and one 
round going back, in 


of the scallop border- Fig. 1.—Crocuet Fig. 2.—Arauan 1n Cross Srrcn which they are cast 
ing the outer edge, AFGHAN, ExsrowEry.—[See Figs. 3 and 4.] off. Having worked 


all the strips in the 
requisite length, embroider 
the red and sage green strips 
each with filling silk of the 
same color in the lightest 
shade, in cross stitch, in the 
design shown by the illustra- 
tion, and join them from the 
wrong side with a crocheted 
round. Knot fringe strands 
of worsted in the color to 
mateh the strip in the edge 
of the afghan. 
For the afghan Fig. 2 work 
on a foundation of mode-col- 


After an inter- 


























Description of Symbols: & 1st 


other side of the mignardise inside 
of which the close figure was work- 
ed, 7 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 
ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 5 
ch., 2 p. separated by 1 ch.,3 ch., 1 
sl. on the middle of the 7 ch. work- 
ed last, 3 ch., pass over 1 loop, 11 se. 
separated each by 1 p. on the next 
ll loops, 7 ch., 1 sl. on the second 
following loop, 7 ch., and repeat from 
*, but in every repetition fasten 
the middle of the 5 ch. between the 
first and the following two p. to the 
middle of the 7 ch. following the 11 
se. separated each by 1 p. (to do this, 
drop the st. from the needle; insert 
the latter in the corresponding st., 
and draw the dropped st. through), 
and in the last repetition 
fasten the last pattern figure 
to the corresponding point 
of the first pattern figure; 
finally, 1 sl. on the first short 
double crochet in this round. 


Butterfly for Coiffure. 

Tus butterfly, which is 
designed to be worn in the 
hair in combination with 
flowers, is made of imitation 
point lace. The illustration 
shows the butterfly in full 
size. 


Afghans, Figs. 1-4. 


Tue illustrations show two 


BE with Cross afghans, of which the one at 


the left is crocheted, and the 


see Supple- one at the right is made of 
5-20. 


mode-colored cashmere, em- 
broidered in cross stitch with 


claret-colored filling silk, lined with claret-colored 
cashmere, and edged with side-pleatings of cashmere 
in both colors. 
strips worked with red and sage green double zephyr 
worsted each in four shades, in Afghan stitch, which 
are embroidered with filling silk in cross stitch. 
The afghan is bordered with fringe knotted on. For 
each strip (worked crosswise) take four threads from 
the darkest to the lightest shade of each color, work 
always the st. (stitch) lying one above another with 
the corresponding thread, letting the remaining 
threads hang on the wrong side until ready for use, 
In changing the threads cross them on the wrong 
side, so that the st. come close together. Begin a strip, 
making with each of the four working threads a foundation 
of 7 st., and then crochet in the first pr. (pattern row) with 
each of the four thread 
consists of one round going forward, in which the st. are 


The afghan Fig. 1 is composed of 


o 4 


s 7 st. in Afghan stitch. Each pr. 





Fig. 4.—Desien ror AFGHAN, Fie. 2. 
Cross Strrcu Emprorery. 


Fig. 2.—BorDer ror ArGHANS.—APPLICATION AND POiN7 
Russe EMBROIDERY. 
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ored cashmere of the requisite size, over canvas, 
the designs shown by Figs, 3 and 4 with claret- 
colored split filling silk in cross stitch, passing 
over 47 stitches of the canvas between evezy 
two squares. After finishing the embroidery, 
draw out the threads of the canvas, furnish the 
foundation with wadding interlining and a lining 
of claret-colored cashmere, and between the em- 
broidery figures set claret-colored silk ribbon an 
inch wide, and stitch the edge of the ribbon 
through the several layers of the afghan with 
claret-colored silk. Then cut of claret-colored 
cashmere strips four inches and a half wide and 
of mode-colored cashmere strips three inches and 
three-quarters wide and of the requisite length, 
hem them on the sides, stitching the mode-color- 
ed strips with claret-colored silk, lay them in 
side pleats, and set the afghan into these two 
pleatings, so that the mode-colored pleating 
comes uppermost and the claret-colored pleating 
projects half aninch. Having stitched the pleat- 
ings three-quarters of an inch from the top twice 
with claret-colored silk, embroider the interval 
in herring-bone stitch with claret-colored filling 
silk. 








PATINEUSE. 


How you glance and glint and glow 
Through the snaw! 
How you shoot and skim and sail 
At the gale! 
Flashing hither, gliding thither, 
O’er the level, through the hollow ; 
Hardly heeding whence or whither, 
Swiftly, shrilly as a swallow. 
Flitting fast on fairy feet, 
Like a sunbeam over ocean; 
You’re a strophe suave and sweet 
Of the poetry of motion ; 
And, you rosy Spirit of Frost, 
You forget 
That I see you—to my cost, 
My Coquette! 


What she will, let Lucy say 
From the sleigh ; 
They’re contented, He and She— 
Look at me! 
Look at me afar, enraptured 
With the fancy of your pleasure! 
Hear my heart, the heart you’ve captured, 
Moving with you to the measure 
Of those dear and dainty feet 
That, along the ice a-ringing, 
Echoes all so clear and sweet 
Through my happy thought are flinging, 
That about me sinks and swells 
(In the wet!) 
A romance of marriage bells, 
My Coquette! 


White and wildering are the flakes 
Winter shakes 
From his handkerchief above. 
O wy love! 
In your service he’s so zealous, 
He’s so careful of your blisses, 
I should swear, if I were jealous, 
That he meant them all for kisses. 
Ah, your perfect little feet! 
All too cruel in their neatness, 
On they twinkle with you, sweet, 
In an ecstasy of fleetness, 
Leaving with me a desire, 
A regret, 
And a memory—all of fire, 
My Coquette! 





MR. MULTAHNEY. 


RANDFATHER didn’t leave me his property, 
after all. I might have known he wouldn't, 
because he said he would. Grandfather always 
did something entirely different from what he 
set out to do. 

There, for instance, was the day—we had just 
got nicely settled in our country home—that we 
were all waiting patiently for the cow grandfather 
had gone to buy. Goodness gracious knows-how 
many quarts of delicious milk we had drunk, how 
much luscious cream and strawberries we had 
eaten, how many crocks of sweet golden butter 
we had churned, and how many pats of cottage 
cheese we had made—in imagination—when he 
returned, with no cow, and a handsome parlor 
organ. Nobody could play on it. Grandfather 
sald somebody could learn ; but nobody ever did, 
and so we had to try and console ourselves for 
the disappointment by reflecting what a fine ad- 
dition to our somewhat scanty parlor furniture 
the was, until the morning grandfather 
pre Pe. made up his mind that he needed anoth- 
er horse, and brought our gentle, star-faced Daisy 
home instead. 

There were four of us in the family: grandfa- 
ther, a tall, straight, eccentric, obstinate old man ; 
mother, the sweetest and dearest woman that ever 
lived—and who should know better than her only 
child ?—myself, a plain, quiet girl of five-and-twen- 
ty; and my cousin Etta, just of age, but looking 
about seventeen—pretty, selfish, idle, and vain. 

Now you’re thinking I added the last three ad- 
jectives on account of the first one. But I didn’t, 
upon my word, for I tried my very best to iove 
the blue-eyed, fair-haired, teasing thing when she 
first came among us, her father and mother both 
having died during the previous year; but I 
couldn’t; she was so thoroughly wrapped up in 
herself, so sensible to her own wants and wishes, 
and so utterly insensible to even the rights of 
others, 

Grandfather was forever scolding and finding 
fault about her, and wondering how his grave, 
honest, elder son John came to have such a good- 
for-naught daughter, and always praising me, who 
was the child of his second son William, and say- 
ing that I was the comfort of his life, and should 
have the cottage and grounds when he died, but 





I “must promise”—this was the invariable con- 
clusion—“ to take care of Etta until she married, 
which is sure to be before long, as men are al- 
ways taken with a pretty, doll-like face and kit- 
tenish ways, and never care much for sensible- 
looking, sensible-acting girls like you, my dear.” 

Of course I promised, although I hadn’t the 
slightest idea of grandfather’s dying soon when 
he talked in this way; neither had he, or he 
would have said nothing on the subject, for he 
was a hale, hearty man of seventy, apparently 
good for another twenty years’ lease of life, 
when one day, having started to build a hen-coop, 
and beginning to dig a well instead, he had a ter- 
rible chill, and died in an hour, 

And when his will was read the day after the 
funeral, I, for one, was very little surprised to 
hear that all his possessions, with the exception 
of five hundred dollars to my mother and five 
hundred to myself, were left to “ that good-for- 
naught,” the daughter of his son John. 

And it was only a week after the reading of 
the will when my cousin Etta said to me, with a 
calmness and coolness somewhat astonishing in 
such a babyish-looking little thing, “ You must 
be looking for another home, Faith. I am going 
to marry James Read”—a young man grandfa- 
ther had detested—“ in a short time, and we will 
want the whole cottage ourselves.” 

So mother and I went up into our room—a 
fine large square room it was, right over the 
porch, where the branches of a hundred-year-old 
oak-tree served us in summer for window blinds 
and curtains, and the birds that made their nests 
there woke us in the early morning with their 
musical chatter—and held a consultition as to 
what we had better do. 

I wasn’t well enough educated to be a govern- 
ess, and couldn’t sew well enough to be a seam- 
stress, and, besides that, mother and I couldn’t 
bear the thought of being separated—we never 
had been since the day father died, ten years be- 
fore; and we finally came to the conclusion that 
a small store was the very thing. 

What kind should it be? was the next ques- 
tion. I inclined to books, papers, and stationery ; 
but mother shook her head (mother’s head is 
lovely, beautifully shaped, with soft brown hair 
waving and rippling all over it in a way that 
never was and never will be produced by crimp- 
ing pins and other like contrivances) and said, 
“You know that books and papers are an almost 
irresistible temptation to you, Faith, and when 
you find one that interests you, you forget every 
thing else. I think confectionery and fruit would 
be a good idea.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said I, shaking my head in turn; 
“but you know your weakness is children, and 
you’d give away all the profits gained through 
larger buyers to the poor little things who had 
only a penny to spend.” 

“T’m afraid I should,” confessed she, with a 
smile (mother has the brightest smile I ever saw, 
and the small, white, even teeth it displays are all 
her own). “How would millinery do?” 

“That requires some knowledge of the busi- 
ness, and necessitates strange women about us,” 
said I. “The only thing that I can think of as 
at all suitable is a fancy store, with a great vari- 
ety of small goods. That I am sure we could 
manage, and make enough to support us comfort- 
ably all our lives long; for of course I shall nev- 
er marry, being so plain and sensible, as grand- 
father used to say, and we will never, never be 
parted ;” and I kissed her, and she kissed me in 
return, with a tender look in her gray eyes 
(mother has the softest and tenderest gray eyes 
in the world); and the very next day we set about 
looking for the store, and in less than a week had 
found it: a nice new little place in a thriving 
village a few miles away from grandfather’s—I 
mean Cousin Etta’s—cottage, just completed the 
very morning the agent sent us to look at it. 
The street on which it stood was the main one of 
the village, and before the door grew a splendid 
old hickory-tree, which made it less sad to part 
with our oak, and directly opposite was a large, 
comfortable-looking house, sitting well back from 
the road, with half an acre of garden about it. 

Well, that small store did look pretty when 
mother (mother has exquisite taste, and knows 
just what colors go nicely together, and how to 
arrange things in symmetrical shapes and forms) 
and I put the finishing touches to the contents of 
the good-sized window, and stepped out on the 
sidewalk to observe the general effect. 

It was a lovely, sunshiny summer morning, and 
feeling singularly hopeful and cheerful after ob- 
serving the general effect, I seated myself in the 
sitting-room at the back of the store and waited 
for my first customer, 

Mother went into the tiny kitchen and began 
making cherry tarts (mother is an excellent hand 
at pastry) for dinner—we had an enormous cher- 
ry-tree in the garden—and had just called to me 
to come and see how splendid the cherries were, 
when the store bell rang loudly, and some one 
came in and shut the door with a bang. 

I went out as quickly as I could, and there 
stood a rather stout middle-aged gentleman, very 
red in the face, and evidently in a very bad 
temper. 

“Look at that, ma’am, look at that,” said he, 
as I came forward, holding out his hand, and di- 
recting my attention to the buttonless wristband 
of his shirt sleeve. ‘“ No buttons, and I buy but- 
tons by the gross, and, by heavens, there’s never 
one in the house. You keep buttons ?” 

’ “Yes, Sir.” 

“Tl take one—and you look as though you 
would sew it on for me.” 

“With pleasure,” said I, going for a needle 
and thread, with a smile, for it struck me as be- 
ing somewhat odd that my first customer should 
want one shirt button, and almost demand my 
services aS a seamstress, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty I resumed and kept a demure 
countenance while sewing it on. 

“Um!” said the gentleman, half aloud, as I 





fastened the thread: “nice, though not at all 
handsome, and would wear well I should think.” 

I looked up and saw his eyes fixed upon a 
crimson and green rose-and-bud tidy (one of moth- 
er’s prettiest patterns), and thought that if it didn’t 
suit him, he must be hard to suit in the way of 
tidies. 

After the gentleman had said “Good - day, 
ma’am,” to mother, who came into the store look- 
ing as sweet as a roll (by-the-bye, he was a jolly- 
looking, blue-eyed, rather handsome man when 
he ceased frowning), and “Thank you, miss,” to 
me, and gone away, we had a dozen or more call- 
ers, among them two dear little girls, to whom 
mother—God bless her!—gave the two biggest 
cherry tarts ; and altogether our first day of shop- 
keeping was a profitable one, although I had re- 
fused to take any thing for the very first sale I 
had ever made: no, it couldn’t have been a sale 
either, but it was the beginning of my business 
life, anyhow. 

We soon discovered that the jolly-faced gentle- 
man was the owner of the comfortable-looking 
house across the way, Mr. Multahney by name 
(though that blessed mother of mine always call- 
ed him Mr. Mullagatawny, after a fashion she had 
of mixing up names in her mind, as, for instance, 
calling the baker, Mr. Black, “ Mr. White,” and 
our old lawyer, whom we had known for twenty 
years, “ Mr. France,” instead of Mr. Paris), and a 
widower with six children, the oldest only nine 
years old. 

His wife had died nearly two years before we 
came to the village, and the household since that 
time had been in the charge of an old nurse, who, 
though she loved the children as dearly as she 
had loved their mother, was totally incompetent 
to manage so large an establishment. 

“ But you see, ma’am,” said Mr. Multahney, one 
afternoon, to my mother (she was sitting under 
the big cherry-tree, to which he had found his 
way in search of Mollie, his youngest—a darling 
with rose-bud mouth and violet eyes), “ I couldn’t 
place any one over nurse. It would break her 
heart, and I’m not good a breaking hearts—nev- 
er was, and never will be; but, to tell the truth, 
ma’am, we’re all at sixes.and sevens at our house. 
Bless your heart, ma’am, I found Rosie and 
Frankie yesterday afternoon just about playing 
tea party with the little tea-set I bought here the 
day before ; and what do you suppose they had 
for tea and milk and pudding sauce, ma’am ?” 

“Tm sure I can’t guess, Mr. Mullagatawny,” 
said mother. 

“Laudanum in the tea-pot, hydrate of chloral 
in the milk jug, and arnica in the sauce-boat! 
Yes, ma’am, they had taken the bottles from. my 
medicine chest, which nurse had placed on the 
floor of my room while she tried to capture the 
canary which Mollie had let out of its cage.” 

“The darlings !” said my mother, kissing the 
dear little upturned face of the child on her knee. 

“ Certainly, ma’am,” said Mr. Multahney ; “ but 
I was frightened all the more because they are 
darlings, and I came nearer discharging nurse 
than I ever did before, and I’ve been devilish 
near it before, ma’am ; but the young ones set 
up such a hullabaloo that, to stop it, I was glad 
to let her stay. And so, ma’am, the old confu- 
sion and mismanagement go on, with meals so 
irregular that I don’t ever know whether I’m eat- 
ing my breakfast or my lunch, my dinner or my 
supper.” 

“T assure you I sympathize with you heartily,” 
said my dear mother. 

“T believe you do, ma’am. Good-evening,” 
said Mr. Multahney, carrying sleepy little Mollie 
away in his arms. : 

The Multahney children were the most lovable 
children I ever met, and it was quite a pleasure 
to have them running in every day to visit moth- 
er and me. 

Harry, the oldest, named after his father, was 
a frank -faced, merry-hearted boy, immensely 
pleased when I made him a gay neck-tie, or 
hemmed his new handkerchief, or arranged a 
bouquet for his button-hole. “No one does such 
things for me but you, Miss Faith,” he would say, 
“and I think you’re a darling.” 

The second child was Lily—a bright little thing, 
and, like all the human Lilies I have ever known, 
brown as a berry. 

It was her delight to keep store. “It’s awful 
cunning to trwy sell things, Miss Faith, Faith, 
Faithey,” was the burden of her song ; “ and when 
I grow up I mean to have a store zackly like 
this, if papa will let me; or p’r’aps you'll take 
me for a partner, dear Faith—papa has a partner.” 

“Most certainly I will, my dear. I promise, if 
at that time you continue to wish it, and papa 
consents.” 

Then came Robbie, a lame little fellow, with 
large serious brown eyes and pale wistful face, 
who had fallen from the high porch one day 
(nurse was showing the new servant-girl how to 
can peaches, and thought he was safe in the 
nursery) and broken his leg. Mother and I used 
to spend hour after hour telling him stories, and 
reading to him from his favorite fairy-books, and 
teaching him pretty verses, which he was very fond 
of reciting. We had a small lounge on purpose 
for him in our pleasant sitting-room, and when the 
noise at the big house made him nervous and rest- 
less, he would limp over to us, and lie down, his 
head on a soft little pillow I had made, and on 
which I had embroidered his name, and his pet 
kitten curled up by his side. He was only six 
years old, but a wise little chap for his years; and 
I used to smile, with a tear in my eye, when he 
said, as he often did, “I don’t know how I ever 
lived before you and Auntie Welton came here. 
I was so sick, and papa had to go away every 
day, and Harry and Lily went to school, and the 
little children teased me awful. I think the 
fairies sent you here—don’t you?” 

Three more girls followed Robbie—Rosie and 
Frankie (round, rosy, dimpled wee bodies, with a 
great liking for mother’s tarts) and Mollie, the 
two-year-old baby. 





The shirt button I gave away on “opening- 
day” brought us luck, for the Multahney family 
bought more at our store than any other three 
families in the village, never going, as some of 
the well-to-do people did, to the neighboring city 
for things which we had equally good and cheap, 
but getting every thing they could get from moth. 
er and me. And, bless me, what a quantity of 
things they did buy!—pins, needles, stockings, 
handkerchiefs, ribbons, hats, ruffling, laees—all 
sorts of things. Yes, indeed, the Multahney shirt 
button proved a lucky one. 

Well, life went on smoothly and happily, moth- 
er growing prettier every day, and Mr. Multahney 
and nurse and the children in and out all the 
time, and before we were really aware that au- 
tumn had left us, behold, it was the day before 
Christmas ! 

Mother and I had bought a large assortment 
of toys and candies, and had been well patron- 
ized all day, but were disappointed and surprised 
when evening came and nine o’clock struck and 
Mr. Multahney had not made his appearance ; for 
the dear, romping, laughing children had con- 
fided to us, weeks before, what gifts they hoped 
Santa Claus would bring them; and of course we 
had procured them all, with the exception of a 
pony for Harry and a diamond ring for Lily, 
which articles were a little beyond our means, 
and had laid them aside to produce when the in- 
dulgent father asked our advice on the subject, 
as we were sure he would. 

But the clock had scarcely ceased striking when 
he came in. 

The small store looked uncommonly pretty 
dressed in Christmas greens and bright paper 
flowers (mother had a great knack at making 
paper flowers, and had taught me so that I made 
them almost as well as herself), and we had four 
wax candles on the counter and two in the win- 
dow besides the regular lamps; and I wore my 
new gray merino dress with a blue bow at the 
throat and another in my hair (my hair doesn’t 
ripple and wave as much as mother’s, but it is 
the very same color), and mother wore her gray 
dress with a handsome black lace rosette among 
the waves and rippies. 

“Very pretty indeed !” said Mr. Multahney, go- 
ing up to the stove to warm his hands a moment, 
and then turning his back upon it and smiling 
approvingly around. 

“ We're trying to rig up a Christmas tree at our 
house, Mrs. Welton,” he went on to say, “and I'd 
be pleased to have you and Miss Faith come over 
as soon as you can and give us the benefit of your 
excellent taste. The children will be gone to bed 
in a few moments—” 

Just then the store door flew open, and the two 
eldest children came running in, little Robbie 
limping after them. 

“Oh, papa!” cried Lily, “nurse says if you 
don’t come back ’mediately she'll go crazy, for 
we will peep into the room where she’s fixing 
something, and pound on the door when she 
locks us out, and the grocer forgot the -raisins 
and currants for the pudding, and—” 

“Oh dear! oh dear!” said Mr. Multahney, 
grasping his curly black hair as though he meant 
to tear it out then and there. 

“T will go with you, Mr. Mullagatawny,” said 
my mother, distressed for the poor man, as she 
al vays is for any body in trouble, “and do all I 
can toward preparing a merry Christmas for you.” 

The fact is, mother and I had often been over 
in odd moments and smoothed things in this tan- 
gled household, and made the children present- 
able before “the master,” as nurse called him, 
returned home ; so we knew the ways of the place 
as well as we did our own. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Mr. Multahney. 
“Tt’s very kind of you: and if any body can 
bring order out of disorder, you can. I wish 
from the bottom of my heart you would stay there 
forever !” 

Mother looked at him in mild surprise, and went 
for her bonnet and shawl. 

“Dear me,” I thought to myself, “can he be 
going to ask mother to be his housekeeper? Ill 
never consent, though he offer her ever so much, 
and it is only across the way.” 

“ Please come too, Miss Faith, for half an hour,” 
said Mr. Multahney, coaxingly; ““we can come 
back to the store afterward, and—” 

“ And J wish you'd stay forever,” broke in that 
darling Harry, who had been prancing about, flour- 
ishing a wooden sword he had taken from the 
counter. 

“ And so do I,”’ said dear little Robbie, climb- 
ing upon the stool at my side and putting his arms 
about my neck. “ Don’t you, papa?” 

“ With all my heart,” said papa. 

“Why can’t she?” asked Lily, dropping the 
cat and looking earnestly up in her father’s face. 
“We all love her dearly—best of any body but 

ou.” 
me The Gray children have a new mamma,” said 
that dreadful Harry, “‘and she ain’t half as nice 
as Faith and Faith’s mother.” 

I felt the blushes rising to my face and spread- 
ing all over it, until I must have been red from 
my chin to my forehead and away back to my ears. 

“My dear Faith,” said Mr. Multahney, his eyes 
sparkling mischievously, “the children have pro- 
posed to you. Will you accept them—and me?” 

I stood confused and silent ; for though I liked 
Mr. Multahney very, very much, I had never 
thought of him as a husband, having, in the first 
place, made up my mind to be an old maid, and, 
in the next, never having suspected for an instant 
that he thought of me save as the daughter of 
my mother, she being so much more attractive. 
When mother returned : 

“Say yes, dear Fairy,” whispered Robbie, kiss- 
ing my cheek. 

“Say yes, Miss Faith,” shouted Harry, “and 
we'll have no end of fun.” 

“Say yes, say yes, say yes /” teased Lily. 

“Yes to what?” asked my mother, -ailingly. 

“To a question I’ve just asked her,” answer- 
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ed Mr. Multahney—‘ whether she would be my 
wife.” 


“Mr, Mullagatawny !” said my mother ; and then 
laid her bonnet on a chair and sat down upon it. 
“Why, ma’am, there’s nothing surprising about 
my part of the affair,” said Mr. Multahney. “A 
young lady, sunny-faced, sweet-tempered, devoted 
to her mother, endowed, in fact, with more vir- 


tues than any woman J have ever met before, ° 


comes to a country place where a poor devil of a 
widower is struggling along with six young chil- 
dren, and from the very first day she smiles on 
him his life seems brighter, and ever since that 
day she and her no less charming mother have 
quietly done all they could to promote his hap- 
piness and that of the children, and the children 
have grown to love them both, and so has the 
father too. And I shall be honored, proud and 
honored, ma’am, if you will accept me for a son- 
in-law, and Faith for a husband.” 

“Mrs. Mullagatawny !” murmured my mother. 
“T never thought Faith would have such a queer 
name as that. But, dear me” (in a louder tone), 
“it isn’t hers yet, and perhaps never will be.” 

“Don’t say that,” said Mr. Multahney, with 
emphasis, “or I'll go and drown myself.” 

The children set up a howl, Robbie hanging 
around my neck, and Harry and Lily clinging to 
their father. “Oh! oh! oh! our darling papa 
going to drown himself! Dear, dear, pzar Miss 
Faith, you won’t let papa drown himself?” 

“TI won't,” said I. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESsPONDENT. ] 


T may be said now with perfect truth that 
dresses are made of bits and ends. The skirt, 
waist, and sleeves are all composed of a mixture 
of colors and materials. This fashion, moreover, 
offers inexhaustible resources to economy. If a 
waist has become too tight, or appears a little 
worn in front, it is furnished with a vest or plas- 
tron of faille or embossed velvet of a different 
color. The same faille or velvet is employed in 
a twist or in cuffs for trimming the sleeves, and 
this is considered sufficient for contrast. When 
a dress is too short or too narrow, a front or back 
breadth, or else side breadths, of a different ma- 
terial are added. If there is only sufficient ma- 
terial for a polonaise, it is cut into a grande robe, 
completed on the bottom by flounces of faille to 
match the material. I repeat, the resources of 
the present style are inexhaustible. The sleeves 
may differ from the waist, and the back of the 
latter may be made of another material than the 
fronts. 

There are also made many basques with two 
purposes, that is to say, which may be worn ei- 
ther with a single morning costume or a full- 
dress evening toilette. Some of these basques 
are high-necked, to be worn with dinner and 
opera toilettes, and are made with a movable vest 
of faille or satin in a light color, and trimmed 
with lace. Others are half décolleté, and are 
made high for the morning by means of a plas- 
tron of the same material with a deep square col- 
lar. The plastron is put on first, and then the 
basque, and the latter can be made entirely high 
when necessary. These combinations are adapt- 
ed especially for black velvet dresses, which may 
be worn for simple toilettes as well as for full 
dress, and permit the saving of a basque. They 
are also used for dresses of black faille or satin; 
for satin is decidedly in fashion this winter. Its 
restoration has been predicted for several years 
past, but the prophecies were for the future, 
which has become the present. This winter 
more dresses of black satin will be seen than of 
black faille. 

Morning toilettes are made chiefly of light 
cloth. When these toilettes are designed for 
young girls or youthful married ladies, they are 
trimmed profusely with flat pipings of cashmere 
in a light shade—sky blue or olive on bronze 
and on burned coffee, and bright rose on prune, 
maroon, and sepia. The pipings without cord 
are no longer round as formerly, but flat. They 
more nearly resemble very narrow folds set on 
all the edges in such a manner as to project in 
the width of a fine cord. I have seen a dress of 
olive cloth trimmed in this fashion, with pipings 
of sky blue. The long skirt was folded back on 
the under edge in washer-woman fashion. Under 
this edge was fastened a false skirt of the same 
cloth, with small flounces piped in blue, like the 
corsage and paletot to match, the latter having 
three small capes added; for young girls, even 
in winter, wear paletots to match their dresses, 
and for morning toilettes for ladies of all ages 
this fashion is again finding the favor which it 
had lost, as it was said. At the beginning of 
winter it was declared, in fact, that black pale- 
tots only would be worn, with both colored and 
black dresses. 

There are no balls at allin prospect. I notice, 
besides, that this style of amusement loses ground 
every season in Paris, But there are still ré- 
unions with dancing in the chdteauvx. And for 
one of these réunions I lately saw in preparation 
a toilette of which I hardly dare speak, so in- 
credible is its extravagance. The dress of flame- 
colored satin was trimmed with rust-colored laces, 
confined by butterflies of porcelain! The combi- 
nation of colors hitherto regarded as hostile will 
be produced in ball toilettes at least as much as 
in street dresses. For instance, with a pale blue 
dress the trimming formerly would have been 
white flowers, or still oftener pink roses. At 
present, however, it is trimmed with garlands of 
violets, re roses, or gold buttons. 

Elderly ladies, who no longer wear low-necked 
dresses, wear for the evening and dinners prin- 
cesse dresses of white damask or white satin, 
high-mwked, and trimmed with lace mingled with 
small clusters of feathers. White pearl buttons 
are set on from top to bottom. They also wear 
black satin dresses trimmed with draperies of 





black silk gauze embroidered with colored silk. 
Black satin, moreover, is not only used for the 
entire dress, but also in combination with black 
faille. Sometimes the dress is of faille buttoned 
on a plastron of plain black satin reaching from 
the neck to the feet. The dress looks as if open 
and buttoned on an under-dress of black faille. 
For stout ladies this plastron is plain, while for 
others it is composed entirely of pleats in fan 
shape, meeting in the centre. Sometimes, too, 
the back breadth of such dresses is no longer 
than a basque, and is completed by a train of 
black satin. Among the trimmings designed for 
future ball toilettes I must not forget to mention 
the galloons of laminated silk, the texture of 
which has all the reflections of gold or silver, 
with the colors of the rainbow added. This kind 
of fabrication, which is entirely new, has attain- 
ed marvellous results. In these days it would be 
easy to give to the princess in the fairy tale the 
dress of the colors of the sun and moon which 
she exacted as the price of her hand. Another 
pretty novelty is the marabout galloons made of 
silk feathers. These are in fact as light as a 
feather, but very firm and prettier in effect. 
They may be set on either straight or upright 
without any change in their appearance, They 
are really a kind of double fringe, which, accord- 
ing to the color, is used for dresses of tulle, silk, 
or wool. 

In this time of mixture of colors, where every 
thing is ventured on without being too bold, it is 
necessary to put ladies outside of Paris on their 
guard against a combination of colors which 
would not be adopted by our color experts. I 
will therefore indicate the colors which may be 
associated together, and which are as follows: 
Bronze and golden yellow, prune and rose, garnet 
and light blue. I have even seen a dress des- 
tined for a miss of fourteen years composed in 
the following manner: half-short dress of gar- 
net cashmere, with a plastron, square collar, and 
sleeves of light blue faille; olive and blue; olive 
and rose; blue, ivory, and red; yellow and blue 
on prune. 

Embossed velvets are used more than ever in 
combination with satin, plain velvet, and faille. 
Of such velvet are made habit basques, or mere- 
ly plastrons or vests, with sleeves to match. The 
same velvets in light shades will be employed for 
ball toilettes in combination with crape and tulle. 

Bonnets for the evening, which are worn to 
the theatre, where etiquette does not demand full 
dress, are almost all white, with a border of white 
ostrich plumes or white marabout feathers sur- 
rounding the hair. These bonnets are made of 
satin or of white velvet. 

EmMELInE RayMonp, 








Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 


See illustration on page 24. 


Tus edging is worked with crochet cotton, No. 60, 
crosswise, in rounds going back and forth. Make a 
foundation of 22 ch. (chain stitch), and on these cro- 
chet as follows: Ist round.—Pass over 10 st. (stitch), 
1 sc. (single crochet) on the next st., 5 dc. (double cro- 
chet) on the third following st., 1 sc. on the third fol- 
lowing st., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the first foundation st. 2d 
round.—7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in 
the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of 
the middle of the next 5 de., 5 ch., 1 ac. on the middle 
of the following 5ch.,12 ch. 3d round.—1 sc. on the 
third of the 12 ch. in the preceding round, three times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the next ch. scallop. 4th 
round.—7 ch., three times ager 1 8c. on the mid- 
dle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch. ; 
then 1 sc. on the third following of the next 9 ch. Sth 
round.—12 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch. in 
the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the following 5 
ch., 5 de. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the middle of the 
following 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
5 ch. 6th round.—7 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the mid- 
dle of the 5 dc., twice alternately 5 ch,, 1 sc. on the 
next ch. scallop; then 7 ch. 7th round.—1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch, in the preceding round, three 
times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 
5ch. 8th round.—7 ch., three times alternately 1 sc. 
ou the next 5 ch., 5 ch.; then 3 sc. on the following 7 
ch., 15 ste. (short treble crochet) on the 12 ch. in the 
5th round, 3 sc. on the free 9 of the 12 ch. in the 2d 
round, 2 ch., 1 sc. on the free foundation stitches. 9th 
round.—5 ch., 1 8c. on the vein between the third sc. 
and the next stc. in the preceding round, four times 
alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the upper veins of the third 
following dc., then 5 ch., 1 sc. on the vein before the 
next sc., twice alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch.; then 5 dc. on the next sc., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch., 1 ac. on the middle of 
the following 5ch. Repeat always the 2d-9th rounds 
but at each repetition in the 8th round work instead 
of 1 sc. on the foundation st. 1 sc. on the 5 ch. in the 
9th round of the preceding pattern figure. 


Glove Box.—Application and Point Russe 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 24. 

Tue sides and lid of this card-board box are covered 
with brown perforated board, ornamented with an a) 
vie of white perforated rd. The latter is 

astened on the foundation with point Russe and back 
stitches of pink split filling silk as shown by Fig. 2, 
and is pol with diagonal stitches of white silk. The 
seam made by setting on the cover is concealed by 
narrow strips of brown pressed leather. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ORE than a hundred years ago the poet 
sang, 
“Welcome to the new-born year! 
Lo! it comes by hope attended.” 


And the — has not changed the truth thus 
expressed, nor diminished its strength. As each 
year closes we stand ever ready to greet the 
new-comer witb glad words and cheery smiles, 
and to indulge in anticipations Fame’ damp- 
ened, but for the moment, by the stern fact that 
the past has often brought to us sorrow and dis- 
appointment. As 1877 is passing from view we 
linger over the memory of dear faces, which glad- 
dened us one little year ago, mem Fone of hopes, 
so lately bright, now shattered forever; of for- 
tunes changed ; of sorrows unknown before; and 
while rege 4 lingers shadows thicken around 
the heart. But with the first joy-bells of the 
new year at awakes as fresh and bright as if it 
had not lately almost died ; and the kindly greet- 
ings exchanged, the hand in friendship given, 
turn the tide of sorrowful and useless recollec- 
tions, and gre courage to go forward cheerfully 
into the unknown realms of another year. The 





good wishes which it is the custom to express 
on New-Year’s Day are often positively helpful, 
and always tend to brighten life. Let us not be 
oneres of them as we step upon the threshold 
tr) De 





A holiday curiosity displayed at the window 
of a restaurant on Fulton Street, Brooklyn, is a 
model of the East River Bridge, constructed al- 
most entirely of sugar. Its length is seven and 
a half feet, and the height from the base to the 
summit of the towers is twenty-four inches. Its 
builder has been engaged in the confectionery 
business for many years, and this model was the 
work of three months, for there is a good deal 
of machinery hidden beneath the sugar, which 
when wound up puts ferry-boats and vessela in 
motion on the river, and causes the passage of 
people and cars across the bridge. The Fulton 

erry house is accurately modelled, and towers, 
anchorages, houses, etc., are represented in nat- 
ural colors. 





The new French cabinet is composed of dis- 
tinguished statesmen, and will command the 
confidence of the leading Republicans. Indeed, 
there seems some reasonable probability that 
general harmony will now prevail, and that an 
effort will be made to re-establish order and pros- 
perity in France. Senator Dufaure, who formed 
this ministry, is seventy-eight years of age. 





It is an indication of the continual increase 
of refined musical taste among the masses when 
we see from year to year the growing populari- 
ty of the Philharmonic rehearsals and concerts 
both of New York and Brooklyn. This year re- 
served seats for the Philharmonic concerts in 
Brooklyn were sold at auction, and many, dis- 
appointed in obtaining one, very gladly content 
themselves if they can get any kind of a seat. 
Even the rehearsals are exceedingly crowded, 
young and old evincing a keen appreciation of 
the achievements of the Thomas orchestra. 





A series of tableaux vivants was recently given 
at the Union League Club Theatre in aid of an 
enterprise undertaken by a young lady of Dr. 
Tiffany’s church, namely, the establishment of 
a Sea-side Home for Sick Children. The first 
expense will be about $4000. The Home will 
probably be erected at some convenient point 
on the New Jersey coast. A site has been offer- 
ed as a gift to the society at Asbury Park, near 
Ocean Grove. 





A distinguished company assembled at the 
Hotel Brunswick, in Boston, on the evening of 
December 17, to celebrate the seventieth birth- 
day of John Greenleaf Whittier. Invitations had 
been sent out by the publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and an elegant banquet prepared. Over 
sixty gentlemen sat down to the table, many of 
them prominent contributors to the magazine— 
distinguished literary men whose names are 
well known throughout the country. Conspic- 
uous on the walls of the dining hall were a por- 
trait of Whittier and an oil-painting of the po- 
et’s old home at Amesbury. After the dinner 
came the special “ feast of reason and the flow 
of soul.”” Addresses were made by the admirers 
and friends of the poet so fur as time would 
permit, to which Whittier himself made brief 
response with characteristic modesty. 





Some interesting particulars concerning the 
reception of Osman Pasha by the Russians after 
his surrender have been received. The follow- 
ing is the account of an eye-witness : 


“The Grand Duke Nicholas rode up to Osman’s car- 
riage, and for some seconds the two chiefs gazed into 
each other's faces without the utterance of a word. 
Then the Grand Duke stretched out his hand, shook 
the hand of Osman Pasha heartily, and said : ‘ I com- 
pliment you on Pp defense of Plevna. It is one of 
the most splendid military feats in history.” Osman 
smiled ently, rose painfully to his feet in spite of his 
wound, and said something which I could not hear. 
He then reseated himself. The Russian officers all 
cried, ‘ Bravo! bravo!’ repeatedly, and all saluted re- 
spectfully. There was not one among them who did 
not gaze on the hero of Plevna with the greatest ad- 
miration and sympathy.” 





A new fashion seems to have suddenly sprung 
up of changing the regular Sunday services of a 
church into a special meeting for the raising of 
money to cancel a church debt. This has been 
done in several instances lately, the most recent 
being in the Church of the Holy Trinity. It was 
announced from the pulpit one Sunday morning 
that the heavy debt of the church, amountin 
to about $236,000, would be attacked then an 
there. Blank slips of paper were distributed, 
addresses were made, and significant figures 
soon covered the papers. Before the morning 
was gone $110,000 had been subscribed. Enthu- 
siasm was high, the church was crowded. A 
lunch was provided, and all invited to remain. 
Messengers carried explanatory notes to some 
homes, and in the afternoon many calls of in- 
quiry were made for —— friends. The ses- 
sion ended about half past five, and an evening 
session commenced an hour later. About eleven 
o’clock $150,000 had been raised, and arrange- 
ments made for other meetings to be held until 
the whole debt should be cancelled. 





Switzerland intends to take care of her chil- 
dren. A law has been passed prohibiting chil- 
dren under the age of fourteen from being em- 
ployed in manufactories after the Ist of next 
May. 





The holiday display of pictures is very fine. 
In the various galleries opened for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of pictures are some superb oil- 
paintings by artists of known reputation, ex- 
quisite water-colors, and fine collections of pho- 
tographs painted in water-colors after famous 
pictures. The engravings also make a charm- 
ing show. 





More than three hundred young men are de- 
ony upon some help from the American 

ollege and Education pemen and the society 
has but little money wherewith to help them. 


Chief Joseph has—or had—a little daughter, 
about ten years old, of whom he was very fond. 
On the day of the last fight with our troops this 
child, finding her father’s attention occupied 
with his rifle, ran to the ponies and made a he- 
roic effort to bring them together. The cavalry, 
however, cut her off from the rest of the Indians, 
and secing that she would be captured if she re- 





mained with the animals, she fied to the bills. 
After the surrender, one of the chief’s first ques- 
tions was regarding his daughter. Every effort 
was made to find her, but in vain. Her father 
believes her to be dead, and mourns for her 
deeply. 





Coffee is now successfully cultivated in Cen- 
tral and Southern California. The plant grows 
as vigorously as in the coffee countries of South 
as and yields a bean of strong aromatic 

avor. 





An odd trick of a tiny canary-bird, which was 
a pet of Mr. Chase when he was Secretary of the 
Treasury, is told by one who had acquaintance 
with the home of the grave, reserved statesman. 
The bird was very tame, and flew around the 
room freely. He had a habit of calmly waiting 
beside the Secretary at dinner until Mr. Chase 
had used the finger-bowl; then Master Canary 
would quietly take possession of it and indulge 
unchecked in a most glorious bath. 





A railroad accident is reported from Japan—a 
collision between two night trains. Three Jap- 
anese were killed and several injured. The Jap- 
anese are becoming too much civilized, it is 
evident. 





A few statistics culled from the New York 
Times in regard to the fashionable balls of the 
coming season will interest some of our readers. 
The Academy of Music has already been engaged 
for nine balls. The expenses of a great ball in 
the Academy usually amount to about $2500. 
This suin is frequently secured by the sale of 
boxes alone. In the case of charity balls many 
of the managers of the society under whose au- 
spices the entertainment is given often purchase 
several tickets each, which may not be used. 
The average attendance at the large balls has 
not hitherto exceeded 1800. The largest num- 
ber who ever attended one of the charity balls 
is recorded as 2200. On the night of the 7th of 
January the ball of L’Amitié Association will 
take place in the Academy of Music; on the 2ist, 
the masked ball of the Cercle francais de l Har- 
monie; on January 26, the military ball of the 
Old Guard; on the 3ist, the Charity Ball; on 
February 5, the French Cooks’ Association Ball ; 
on the 7th, the fancy ball of the Liederkranz So- 
ciety; on the night of St. Valentine’s Day, the 
ball of the Protective Order of Elks; on Febru- 
ary 22,a Martha Washington Reception; and on 
the 26th, the Children’s Carnival Ball. Doubt- 
less other large balls not yet definitely arranged 
will be held in the Academy. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tenorance.—A square of tulle nearly three yards 
wide is used for brides’ veils. This tulle is imported 
especially for the purpose. It need not be hemmed, 
as the soft undefined edge is very pretty ; but others 
have a hem three inches deep, sewed with silk floss. 
It is gathered or pleated under the wreath of orange 
blossoms. 

Mrs. A.—Send up a separate card to each lady you 
wish to call upon. 

Jennir.—Of course a lady should take a gentleman's 
arm when walking witb him in the evening. 

Anxious Morner.—Get a long princesse walking 
coat of dark or light blue basket cloth for your boy of 
twenty months. Trim it with braid, silk pipings, or 
else lace. 

New Sunsortser.—A black silk costume made with 
a marquise polonaise and trimmed with rich fringe 
will be appropriate for you. Have a pear! gray or else 
ivory white velvet bonnet. Wear white crépe lisse in 
the neck and sleeves of your dress. Have pearl gray 
kid gloves.—We do not get out patterns of cigar cases 
or other things at the request of individual readers. 

Corinne. —Braid your long blonde hair in two loops 
for the back, letting them hang low on the nape of the 
neck. Have finger puffs on top, and some short waved 
locks curling forward on the forehead and sides of the 
face. 

Mac.—You will find many pretty designs for babies’ 
caps in back numbers of the Bazar. We do not kngw 
where you can purchase the patterns you want. 

Canapian Gint.—The wedding cake is cut by the 
bride at the beginning of the feast. 

B. J. K.—Sacques are worn of medium length, and 
cloaks are very long. You should use any of the 
sacque patterns mentioned in our advertised list of 
cut paper patterns. Your cashmere wil] be best lined 
with flannel, and then with farmer's satin. Trim it 
with wide galloon and fringe. 

Mrs. F. C. B.—Put a bit of spermaceti in the starch 
while it is boiling, or else a lump of gum-arabic. Make 
the laundress use all her strength and a very hot iron 
for pressing the shirt bosom and giving it a fine gloss. 

Frorencr Domary.—Make the young lady’s black 
cashmere dress like the kilt-pleated skirts and basques 
described in the article on mourning dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 51, Vol. X. 

H. A.—Send your seal-skin sacque to a furrier to 
have it made more closely fitting to the figure, and have 
a border of fur added to lengthen it. Have black mar- 
ten or otter for the border. 

L.—The pleats in basque fronts are of the material 
of the dress laid on the lining in three pleats on each 
side, beginning at the neck and extending straight 
down under the belt. They are side pleats turned to- 
ward the middle. These pleats are not separate, but 
are part of the dress front. 

Prrrssvres.—The Directoire basque with vest is the 
pretty model that you want. The pattern of it, with 
that of the skirt and over-skirt, costs only 25 cents. 
Paniers are not worn. 

Ienoranoe.—A seal-skin sacque is a very ‘suitable 
gift. The bride may wear her hat if she is to start on 
her tour at once. Light kid gloves are more fashion- 
able than white for weddings. 

Surnsorwer.—Directions four Holbein-work were civ- 
en in Noa, 14 and 16, Vol. IX., of the Bazar. 

M. S.—Designs in darned lace for window-curtains 
will be found in Bazar No. 46, Vol. VITL., and in No. 
85, Vol. VI., and a border for a toilette-table is given in 
Supplement to Bazar No. 49, Vol. 1X. Back numbers 
of the Bazar are sent from this office at 10 cents each. 

F. B. B.—We have not the pattern you want. The 
Directoire Basque illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X., 
is similar. 

L. L. K.—A bias fold or else knife-pleatings of the 
alpaca are the best trimmings. 

Mrs. B. F. W.—Raffles and flounces are now very 
generally cut straight. The cord in armholes is small. 

Aw Op Sussorimmre.—Two copies of the Magazine 
and one of the Bazar will be sent you one year on re- 
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SANTA CLAUS AND THE 
CLOCK. 


See illustration on double page. 





SANTA CLAUS. 
Ho! ho! this is pleasant! my stars, what a blaze! 
It reminds me of hearths in the good olden days, 
Where the big logs flared bright, with a rollicking 
sonnd, 
And their warmth filled the hearts of all gathered 
around, 


I seem to have got back again to old times, 

When something was meant by the glad Christmas 
chimes, 

When the world was more honest, and brave, and 
sincere, : 

And manners had less of the modern veneer. 


How I love the old tiles, with their quaint, antique air! 
And I really don't dread breaking down in this chair, 
Made to last till the world itself comes to an end, 
And— Why, bless me, old Clock! do I see my old 
friend ? 
The last time we met was in Holland, I think; 
Yes, it must be—the old fellow tips me the wink! 
But more than two centuries now must have passed 
Since you and I looked upon each other last. 


Did you speak? Now I really should like to be told 

How you came to the New World, forsaking the Old: 

You used to talk once, when the Christmas bells rung, 

And the spell of the witching hour loosened your 
tongue. 


THE OLD CLOCK. 


Merry Christmas, old friend! You have brought me 
good cheer; 

Not a word have I spoken this many a year, 

And existence hax been a sad burden to me 

Since I made the long journey from over the sea. 


My surroundings at first were familiar, ’tis true, 

For my people were old, though the country was new, 

And the speech that I heard was the same dear old 
tongue 

Of the land which the Dutch from the ocean had 
wrung. 


In a room of a fine country mansion I stood, 

A wide river in front, and behind it the wood 
Where the red man, the panther, the bear, and the deer 
Still roved—such the story that came to my ear 


When the neighbors dropped in of a cold winter night, 

And drew round the hearth where the flames sparkled 
bright, 

And the good dames sat knitting or sewing the while, 

And the men smoked their pipes in the old homely 
style, 

And the big silver panch-bow! was always brought in, 

Filled up to the brim with good old Holland gin, 

Hot, and steaming, and spicy—even yet, I declare, 

I remember the fragrance that rose on the air! 


And the songs that were sung, and the tales that were 
told, 

How they thrilled through the hearts of the young 
and the old! 

I still see the sly courtship of Gretchen and Hana, 

And the evening's amusement wound up with a dance. 


Ah, those were good times—pleasures simple and few— 
And life was substantial, and honest, and true; 
But years brought their changes; old manners died out, 
And old-fashioned notions were all put to rout. 


I myself was deposed for a gilded French clock, 

And thrust up in the garret with other old stock; 
My hands never moved, cobwebs covered my face, 
Generations of mice made their nesta in my case. 


Thus imprisoned I stood while the years rolled away, 
And there I had pined in the dark to this day, 
Had not this new rage for old furniture risen, 
For which I must thank my release from that prison. 


But think you, old friend, that fashion’s new rage 
For every thing wearing the impress of age— 
Old desks and old dishes, old tables, old chaira— 
Will bring old-fashioned manners with old-fashioned 
wares ? 
SANTA CLATS, 


Your question, old friend, is a puzzle, no doubt; 

I see much of mankind as I journey about, 

And I must confess that the progress they boast 
Seems to me rather small when we count what its cost. 


But I'm no reformer: my mission on earth 

Is to make children happy with innocent mirth; 
From my home in the North I descend once a year, 
And for one day at least I bring joy and good cheer. 


Though an old-fashioned fellow, I'm still young at 
heart, 

And in kindly amusements I love to take part; 

I leave men and women to wrangle and fight; 

Over children I reign, none disputing my right. 


Good-by, for I'm off! I am tempted to stay 

By this fine open blaze, but I must not delay; 

My reindeers will bear me swift over the snow, 

And I take “Merry Christmas” wherever I go. 
8.58. C. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
LABAN WIX, PAWNBROKER. 








Tue effect came afterward, when Andrew Wil- 
son went home to the humble lodging and its 
patient little inmate. He had always gone home 
to dinner at twelve, a special concession through 
the kindness of the Manager. Upon this occa- 
sion he went home, but never lifted his eyes; his 
face was not sunned by pleasant thoughts at re- 
turning to her. He sank upon a chair, merely 
drawing her to him, looking up in the pretty face 
with a mild mournfulness, inexpressibly pathetic, 
and taking her hand, which he held fondly. 

“Are you ill, dear?” she asked. Amy could 
be intensely sympathetic; the child was naturally 
sensitive. It came of the impetuous, passionate, 
half-wild nature which made her heart glow with 
emotions quite strange to the drawing-room young 
lady of unexceptionable birth. She was a way- 
ward, intractable little creature, perhaps, but she 





had some charming ways with her, and one of 
these was that measure of sensitiveness which 
made her companionship a bond of sympathy. 
The scale is very often turned, and no end of 
willfulness pardoned by this softer forethought 
and tenderness, exquisite alike in the cottage and 
the mansion. Very often the inequalities are lost 
sight of in the pleasant ways which charm un- 
consciously, and the untutored solace of one of 
these little ones will sometimes de more than the 
experienced and coldly philosophic wisdom of the 
elders. Her devoted attention moved him sadly 
—it was so hard having to tell her the ill-omen- 
ed news—yet he would feel the better for her 
sympathy. To her query, solicitous and trem- 
ulous, he answered simply and truthfully, with 
quivering lips, 

“Tye been turned off, and our little income is 
lost. I did hope I should never have to return 
to the theatre.” 

“No, you must not do that,” answered the girl, 
thoughtfully, and with a slight shudder. 

“ What, then, can Ido? I know too well the 
difficulty of getting any respectable employment, 
at my time of life, and in a shabby coat.” He 
spoke with a bitterness that amounted almost to 
irony. 

“You have a good friend in the gentleman who 
has already been so kind.” 

“ He is as badly off as Tam now. Some envi- 
ous villain has been working the ruin of the best 
of men. O Lord!” cried the old man, in a de- 
spairing voice, “why are the wicked permitted 
thus to wrong the innocent?” 

“You mustn’t give way like this,” and she fell 
upon her knees beside him, her arms resting upon 
his knees, wooing him to smiles. “Bear up, for 
my sake; think what will become of me if you 
give up.” This she said to entice him from the 
dull lethargy of pain in which he appeared to be 
plunged. 

“It seems so hard!” he murmured. “Just 
getting a few little things together, making a 
happy home, providing for you, my child, saving 
you from untold hardship, and now to be de- 
prived of it all—for our tiny savings will melt 
like snow now that I am out of an engagement 
—and, as you say, should any thing befall me, 
whom will you look to, where will you go for 
that safe home you have had with me ?” 

Then she stood up, all brave with her few 
years’ wisdom, and hopeful; but she had not 
meant to lead to this by that remark of hers. 

“Don’t you begin sorrowing because of me, 
nor thinking any thing is about to befall you. 
Remember all you have done for me, how you 
lifted me out of homeless and uncared-for uncer- 
tainty, and provided me with every thing. You 
have given me love which I had never known 
before, and have made a changed girl of me; and 
I have never ceased to think of Dr. Nichols’s kind 
words, that with me rested your happiness. I will 
try to make you happy, by being good and use- 
ful, and by loving you truly; only smile a little, 
and let me see you get the better of the trouble. 
I dare say, now,” added the child, with character- 
istic simplicity, “better folk than we have suf- 
fered somehow like this many and many a time.” 
She walked lightly to a corner, and brought to 
him an old friend, mute but ready with its tune- 
ful fellowship. It had borne the burden of many 
a sorrow before this, and as he mechanically 
passed the bow athwart the strings, and drew 
forth a sad and sensitive quivering, it seemed an 
expression of the overwrought heart itself. 

Days went by, and Andrew Wilson became 
weaker; he tried right and left for employment, 
went hither and thither in reply to advertise- 
ments, sought far and near for work at the desk, 
and was told younger men were required; was 
indifferently bidden to call again, and called 
again to be coldly told there was no vacancy. 
He persevered, but with a sinking heart, a fainter 
courage; Amy cheering him, accompanying him 
to the very doors, with words of hope to within the 
portals. No one knew how the child suffered as 
he came from each with disconsolate visage and 
dragging footstep, and how difficult it was for 
her to cheer him on to the next. It was Novem- 
ber in London, of itself sufficiently depressing te 
kill a man of his calibre. Andrew Wilson suf- 
fered terribly, not so much from the chill gray 
fogs and unpleasant weather, or from abstinence 
(for he had no heart to take his proper suste- 
nance), as from utter weariness akin to utter 
hopelessness ; he wasted to a shadow, and each 
day’s quest became a more dispiriting and dis- 
couraging failure. Only the old legend of the 
weaker going to the wall, as they do daily; youn- 
ger manhood seemed to have lost its chivalry, 
and feeling to be banished from the universe. 

One day, returning from some of these unsuc- 
cessful applications, Andrew Wilson, moody and 
sorrowing, looking on the ground instead of 
straight ahead, as these poor souls should, ran 
upon another in similar plight, but whom mis- 
fortune had not deprived of his politeness, for he 
lifted his shining hat with marvellous affability, 
and remarked, graciously, 

“Now I do hope your lordship is not hurt! 
Very careless of me! Don’t apologize, I beg; it 
was quite my fault, quite! Absorbed in thought 
—didn’t observe any one advancing; but I crave 
your lordship’s pardon !”” 

The other laid a hand gently on his arm, speak- 
ing sadly, while setting him right. 

“You are in error—I am not a nobleman.” 

“But I am—Sir Dickson Cheffinger, of Curr- 
FINGER!’ And the poor gentleman watched nar- 
rowly the result of this announcement. It did 
not create any marked effect. The newly entitled 
was neither astounded nor confounded, but he 
looked inexpressibly worn and tired. Sir Dick- 
son noticed this, and he said : 

“You don’t look well—seem poorly—come and 
have something. Nay, but you shall!” and link- 
ing his arm through that of the other, he dragged 
at the clerk until he had his way; and any where 
but in London, where poor gentlemen are many, 
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the speetacle of these two unfortunates, neither 
illumined by very clear lights, one as wearied and 
sick of it all as the other, one with his child and 
his music to live for, both brittle straws by vul- 
gar measure; the other with nis noble compa- 
triots and estates in air, both bubble-hued by 
common thought—the spectacle, we say, would 
elsewhere have attracted notice, excited ridicule, 
set good folk staring, and the dogs a-barking; 
but in London—well, in London they were one 
with the many. 

“We will enter this hotel—not like my club, 
but it will do!” 

It was not a hotel, it was a tavern, and those 
grouped at the bar stared hard and grinned: 
cordwainers, dry-salters, draymen, and two or 
three from the cab-rank near. They enjoyed Sir 
Dickson’s call for Champagne immensely, and 
gathered round. ‘“ Seedy, for swells, mate!’ said 
one. “ Jackdaws!” was the contemptuous reply, 
although the ornithological application scarcely 
appears, 

“ Be off without paying, you'll see. We're in 
for a shine.” The man at the bar opened a 
mock Champagne bottle and poured out some 
vile effervescing fluid with, 

“Money, gents, please? Three-and-six!” And 
the cordwainers et cie. laughed outright. Sir Dick- 
son plunged his hand into his pocket, as accus- 
tomed to so doing, unconscious of the gray gulf 
between this and that; but soon withdrew his 
hand, a look of blank dismay overspreading his 
delicate, care-worn face. 

“Bless my soul!” he cried, “I’ve only three 
half-pence! But, never mind, leave my card,” 
funbling in every pocket. “Left the case on 
dressing-table! Awfully careless! What’s to be 
done?” pitifully to the other needy gentleman, 
who, powerless to advise, could only look timor- 
ously over his shoulder at the brawny group with 
the pewter pots, closing them in and prepared for 
a scene. If they expected an outbreak they were 
disappointed, for the two were passive as the 
most guilty of culprits. Meanwhile the barman 
had whistled to another employed upon the em- 
bellishment of a row of cans, and this one had 
slipped out, returning instantly with a police 
officer, who, catching the look by which the bar- 
man indicated the unfortunates, stood before 
them, stern, and as meaning no nonsense. 

“What's the charge?” In a husky voice, yet 
sounding ferocious to the culprits, whom he could 
have put one under each arm and have thus 
marched off, there and then, to the station. 

“Calling for three-an’-sixpenny Champagne, 
an’ niver a blissid nothink in both their pockits 
to pay the reckoning !” 

The officer looked really grim at that, and he 

said, 
“Well, you'll eft to come along o’ me, yer 
know; and best come quietly!” giving certain 
mechanical appliances in his pocket an ugly sort 
of click. 

“My patience, what an indignity!” exclaimed 
Sir Dickson Cheffinger. ‘ What ever will my peo- 
ple think!” Even in this emergency regardful of 
his style and family. 

“ Better not let them know my name,” he whis- 
pered to his companion in trouble; ‘sure to get 
into the papers; such a disgrace—for a Cheffin- 
ger, too! But never mind, Baron Rothschild will 
bail me out—‘ Any time, Cheffinger,’ said the Bar- 
on the other night at dinner, when we contrived 
to have a quiet word together—‘ any time I can 
be of service, command me.’ ” 

Andrew Wilson could not quite understand his 
new acquaintance, who had thus inopportunely 
introduced him to the law. 

“Now, gents, is this little matter to be settled, 
or will yer reserve yer defense ?” 

“T am sorry, officer, this unforeseen occurrence 
should have rendered it imperative to—” 

“Now, come, none o’ that palavering. Pay 
down, or off yer goes.” 

“No,” said Sir Dickson, with dignity, “I will 
not. I was about to explain the matter, when 
you, with a rudeness I never experienced from a 
police officer before, interrupted me, and—and— 
well, quite checked the explanation, for, by the 
spotless ermine, I don’t remember a word of it 
now.” Said with most ludicrous innocence. 

“Daft!” went the round, and poor Wilson 
shuddered, for he thought, what if he had been 
taken in tow by a madman! ‘The very streets 
seem to rise up against me,” he said to himself, 
despairingly, “and in all this city, not one hand 
is raised to help me.” Now, mark. 

The doors were thrown open for the better 
egress of the suspicious-looking confederates, the 
spectators divided; and saying, “ Now you'll go 
quietly, won’t yer ?” the officer caught an arm of 
each with a grip which might have been studied 
in the Tower; when, looking nervously at the 
thronged pathway, Sir Dickson suddenly gave a 
joyful cry. A passer-by, ever alive to the appeal 
of the calamitous, turned instantly, and in two 
strides was upon the scene, amidst the conten- 
tious group, which fell back with sullen defer- 
ence. 

“What is the matter, officer? You are hurt- 
ing them; violence is unjustifiable. Now, Mr. 
Cheffinger, be brief, and tell me what all this is 
about.” To the poor gentleman, whose face was 
now sunny, and relieved of its temporary embar- 
rassment. 

Mr. Cheffinger explained, and the gentleman 
handed his card to the officer. 

“T suppose if I settle this claim, my friend 
will be at liberty? Anyway, I will be responsi- 
ble for his re-appearance, if necessary.” 

The officer consulted with the publican, and 
the affair was arranged amicably, and to the full 
satisfaction of both. 

“ And when will Mr. Cheffinger be more cir- 
cumspect ?” asked the Rev. Westley Garland, 
with the old kind smile, as they walked slowly 
along. “Suppose I had not been in town, and 
had not been passing, how ill you might have 
fared. And your friend here, who is this ?” 





Mr. Garland looked more sorry than amused 
when the other replied, 

“On the honor of a Cheffinger, I am unable to 
say.” 

The clerk explained, and his voice was so gen- 
tle, while all woe-begone, that the Minister was 
interested immediately. 

“You have not been well,” he said, decisively, 
as warding off contradiction by virtue of person- 
al observation; ‘“and—pardon me, you appear 
to be in trouble ?” 

Andrew Wilson was overcome by the Minis- 
ter’s solicitous inquiry, and that nameless sym- 
pathy which is expressed by manner, rather than 
words, 

“Yes,” he replied, slowly and painfully, “I 
have been very unfortunate.” 

“Perhaps I may be enabled to help you.” 

Without reservation the clerk narrated the in- 
cidents with which the reader is familiar, and, as 
was perfectly natural, was warm in his praise of 
George Percival. The Minister evidenced singu- 
lar interest. 

“You would like to know Mr. Percival,” said 
the clerk, simply ; “ his manners are as courteous 
and gracious as your own. He has been a good 
friend to me (God bless him!) ever since I told 
him about my little girl; and he said to me, ‘I 
can feel for you, Andrew; I may have to provide 
for one myself some day.’ And now,” said the 
old man, with bitterness, “he is as ill off as Iam, 
in the sense of occupation ; although, to be sure, 
he has his books to depend on, while I have noth- 
ing, and with all the years and health on the 
wrong side. Well I recall now how he said to 
me that morning when it happened, ‘ Now, An- 
drew, old friend, I have to put my experimental 
philosophy into practice—to live by my books, 
and by them to keep my little one.’ I don’t know 
what he meant, and I didn’t pay much heed to it 
then, being so overwhelmed myself; but I re- 
member it now. He is not in London, I was told 
the day before yesterday, when I ventured to call 
where he lives, to see if he could do something 
for me. ‘Gone down home,’ the servant said, 
‘into Hertfordshire ;’ and I came away the worse 
for that piece of news. All things seem the 
same! the same!” 

The Minister betrayed no emotion beyond a 
slightly rising color, but there was significance 
deeper than the mere coincidence revealed in this 
curious encounter. He turned to Sir Dickson: 

“Why have you not let me hear from you? 
I have taken no news in this instance to mean 
bad news.” 

“Very bad!” responded Sir Dickson, plaint- 
ively ; ‘and yet,” thoughtfully, “the Princess !” 
He laid a hand gently on his friend’s arm. ‘“ The 
Princess. No sooner found than lost, and I can 
not forget that beauteous vision.” 

The Minister thought it one of his olden va- 
garies. He nodded with his usual graceful at- 
tention, and then said, “ Now I want to hear if 
any progress has been made.” 

“You will excuse me,” timidly interrupted the 
clerk, “I must be getting home; I have already 
been away too long.” 

He saw that the Minister and the strange gen- 
tleman were engaged with some private matter. 
He thought, too, of Amy; and, for another thing, 
he did not wish the Minister to see his lodging: 
it was so humble now. 

Mr. Garland shook hands very kindly with this 
new waif added to his long list of pensioners, 
and when Andrew went on his way it was with a 
lighter heart, and to lay before his little protégée 
a crisp five-pound note. 

It served to provide a variety of necessaries, 
but the child saw that her guardian was sinking 
in spite of it all; and when alone she grew very 
sad, taxing her shrewd head how best to relieve 
the depression under which she thought he was 
wasting away. Amy did not know, as we know, 
that there comes a time of life when a blow is 
thrice a blow; a time when there is less power 
to support it; when a sudden shock, followed 
by continual disappointment, wears away the 
body, benumbs the spirits, deadens the very soul 
itself. 

And one morning, when a thick yellow fog 
overhung the city, and changed to ghastly hues 
every object within and without the houses, An- 
drew could not rise at the accustomed hour. 
Amy made some toast, and prepared the tempt- 
ing breakfast a child so daintily understands the 
contriving of; but he could not take it, for a 
choking sensation was at the throat, and a chill 
that deadened even his terrible anxiety on her 
account. She could not bear the glassy look that 
came into the fond old eyes, and she brought his 
violin, and placed it by his side. Half mechan- 
ically the thin fingers felt for the strings, but 
their coldness thrilled him, and he feebly raised 
a hand searching for the warmer touch he need- 
ed at that moment. She knelt beside him, his 
hand straying to the grateful warmth below her 
curling hair. More faintly the touch dallied with 
the tresses; then the hand.weighed heavy upon 
her shoulder, and one of the myriad broken upon 
the wheel had passed away. 

It was a sorry time for the child. At first she 
was too overcome, mourning for her poor dead 
friend, to do any thing; then she kissed the cold 
face with great reverence. She went very slowly 
and sadly down stairs, and told the woman of the 
house. She, with feeling, enjoined her to remain 
in the chamber she herself used, saying they 
would see to every thing. And she did so, faith- 
fully handing over to the child such few shillings 
as remained after the outlay attending that hum- 
ble consignment to the last resting-place. Amy 
met with sympathizers in plenty, but after her 
small stock of money had dwindled away, times 
went badly with her, and it seemed as though 
the period of uncertain knocking about, which 
preceded the theatrical era, had returned. One 
after another the poor neighbors sought to be- 
friend her to the best of their slender means, 
but the fare was sorry and the hardship great. 
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Then she fell upon strange quarters, and knew 
one of the most singular of experiences. 

* * * * * * 

A shop stood at a corner where three ways 
met, and the continuous stream of pedestrians 
seemed forever rounding a point—a dingy old 
shop as any in discolored London, bearing this 
sign upon the half-circular board facing the three 
ways, 

Lasan W1x, PawNBROKER. 

The windows were stuffed with the oldest of 
unredeemed pledges, and these the proprietor, 
who never aspired to the accomplishment of win- 
dow-dressing, had not disturbed for a very long 
period. There, cemented by dust, old treasures 
sometimes of happy hearts knew a union of re- 
pose stiangely at variance with the bustle and 
unrest of the busy streets. In good truth the old 
shawls and antique cruets, the roll of dress silk 
and young woman’s jacket, the warming-pan, 
snuff-box, and writing-desk, were too far gone to 
attract the cursory attention of one, even, of the 
myriads turning the corner daily. 

Inside the dreary mart of exchange all was of 
corresponding dinginess and dustiness ; and old 
Mr. Wix, who conducted the business himself, 
was sometimes invisible in the cloud of dust 
arising when bundles were redeemed after being 
left longer than usual, and the bonder brought 
them down on the counter with a bang that 
caused his timid clients to start dismayed. 

Altogether it was not a nice place; the most 
devoted of his visitors were glad to escape from 
his company and premises. 

Nevertheless, “Old Wix’s” was an institution 
and an accommodation. It was not unusual for 
people of the back streets to toss up to see who 
should drop in at Laban’s, and out would come 
an old mended petticoat from one, a pillow-case 
from anotuer, an apron from a third, a flat-iron 
from a fourth, and so on, until a bundle was 
made up: the proceeds to be divided, and a glass 
of gin awarded to the delicate ambassador. 

Odd patrons had Laban Wix, and he would 
leer ominously over the bit of card whereon his 
fumbling fingers traced name and amount. He 
was curt and sharp and bearish, and sometimes 
swore, 

The old man did not enjoy the most enviable 
of reputations among those who every week de- 
rived benefit from his liberality ; and he was call- 
ed hard names for his thrift. The more pious of 
his customers averred that one night the devil 
pledged his tongs, and wanted afterward to take 
them out without paying the interest; and be- 
cause Master Wix would have none of such deal- 
ing it was said he was very much tormented, 
which might or might not account for his sour- 
ness of temper. Another select story current 
was to the effect of the old man being very much 
of a miser. It was commonly believed that great 
treasures were concealed about the premises ; but 
since nobody ever ventured beyond the shop coun- 
ter, it was clear this necessarily amounted to mere 
speculation. In short, all that the idle and vulgar 
could invent, the malicious circulate, and the cred- 
ulous believe, was discussed; and the old pawn- 
broker had a sorry time of it. 

Mr. Wix used to keep his shop open long after 
any of his neighbors: he held a theory that sev- 
eral inte'ligent dwellers thereabouts used to go 
drinking, and in various ways dissipating the 
whole of their hard-carned coin, and afterward 
come to his obliging temple of commerce for the 
transfer of that which represented supper and 
breakfast. Thus he was open very late, general- 
ly until twelve o'clock, when he would march 
round with the shutters, keeping a sharp look- 
out all the time he was fixing and barring and 
serewing; then, from some innermost recess, he 
would come staggering under weight of a door, 
which was lowered on to its hinges and closed, 
locked, bolted, barred, and padlocked. Then sup- 
per, a scant ceremony over the driest piece of 
cheese conceivable. Following this, another mi- 
nute examination of the premises from top to bot- 
tom, lest any one had, by stealth, crept in while 
he had been writing upon one of his tickets, as 
if a wizened scarecrow like this old half-starved 
eccentric would have had the power of defending 
himself, supposing such to have been the case. 
Then into his small back yard, where he had 
spent more than he had ever spent upon any 
thing, in the purchase of a mortary sort of ce- 
ment, wherein he had fixed all his unredeemed 
old bottles with the bottoms knocked out. Mr. 
Wix used to get it all over by a quarter past 
twelve. After closing, when all by himself, with 
only the hideous stock in trade about him, each 
article of which was symbolical of some terrible 
care and grief, some shattered home or broken 
heart—then, when alone with his griping, greedy 
harvest, he knew pangs of a weird sort, remorse- 
ful, ghostly feelings, and grim terror-stricken suf- 
fering, which all the counting of his gold or jin- 
gling of his trinkets or flashing of his diamonds 
could not appease—suffering that made him a 
coward indeed, all knocking at the knees and 
panting while he tremblingly looked over his 
shoulder; for there always seemed somebody 
about; and he fancied grisly, horrible shapes 
stealing from the bundles, rustling the garments, 
and causing something or other to tumble over. 
On windy nights it was worse even than this, and 
the queer commotion among the store was such 
as to indicate to his troubled mind the still more 
troubled spirits haunting the shelves, pulling at 
the chattels, shrieking and screaming in the top 
chambers, where reserves were piled upward to 
the ceiling, moaning and double moaning in cup- 
boards where the plate was kept; and Laban 
would crouch with very fear, so close the talons 
seemed upon him. Yet it was not convenient to 
keep an assistant, unless that assistant could 
make it convenient to keep himself; but as the 
pleasures and advantages incidental to residence 
with Mr. Wix were not overrated, the contingen- 
ey was highly improbable. Once or twice he had 








thought over the importance of taking an appren- 
tice; but, to tell the truth, he had a deep-seated 
dread of London boys, whom he playfully styled 
the imps incarnate. That plan therefore remained 
in abeyance, and the haunted pawnbroker remain- 
ed haunted unbrokenly. 

{TO BE OCONTINUED.] 





OVER THE PACIFIC. 
By THOMAS W. KNOX. 


RECISELY at noon, the time appointed for 
our departure, the lines were cast off, and 
the good ship Oceanic steamed away from the 
dock and out into the bay of San Francisco. On 
the eastern horizon Monte Diabolo smiled a fare- 
well as he reflected the mid-day sun of an un- 
clouded sky, and beyond him we could see, in fan- 
cy, the snow-clad Sierras stretching their jagged 
outline to north and south. Westward rose the 
sand dunes of the peninsula, disappearing year 
by year beneath the rapidly growing metropolis 
of the Pacific coast, and beyond it lay the great 
ocean, five thousand miles in width. Our ship 
turned her prow as we swept through the waters ; 
the land seemed to break and the hills to sepa- 
rate that we might go unrestrained on our way; 
and as we swept past the frowning fortress of 
Alcatraz, and looked beyond, the Golden Gate 
opened its broad portal and gave us passage to 
the sea. It is not a narrow, tortuous channel, 
with rocks and reefs and sand bars threatening 
myriad dangers to the navigator, but a wide open- 
ing, where a dozen ships may enter side by side. 
What thousands upon thousands have passed this 
gateway to enter or to leave the land of gold! 
What bright hopes have been borne upon these 
dancing waters, many to be more than realized, 
and many, alas! to be shattered among the rugged 
mountains and by the banks of California’s tur- 
bid streams! North and south we see a rocky 
coast-line, which softens and mellows as we leave 
it farther and farther behind us; here and there 
along its dark front we see the white stipple 
made by a farm-house or other habitation, and 
occasionally a sharp cliff stands out more boldly 
than its fellows. We drop our pilot, the ladder 
is drawn in, the gangway is closed, and the last 
link which bound us to America is broken. Be- 
fore we are fairly outside the headlands of San 
Francisco Bay the steamer lays her course for 
Cape King, at the entrance of Jeddo Gulf, five 
thousand miles away. Not an island, not a rock, 
not a reef, stands between us and our far-off des- 
tination. We are not to be cramped for sea- 
room, 

The shore fades, the sun declines in the heav- 
ens, and the day and the land disappear togeth- 
er. As the great globe of fire sinks beneath the 
waves it is exactly in front of our prow; the 
light trembles upon the waters, and a long gleam 
of shining gold marks the division of sea and 
sky. Thus day after day we witness the sunset, 
and seemingly we are no nearer to it at the last 
than at the first. Nota sail greets our eyes for 
more than four thousand miles; we are a speck 
upon the waste of waters circling round, and 
there is nothing to greet our eyes save the bil- 
lowy blue beneath us or the azure dome above. 
As our first morning breaks upon us it reveals a 
horizon of waves, and scan it closely as we will, 
we can descry naught else. We are “off sound- 
ings,” as the sailors say, and the ocean presents 
its bluest of “ blue waters,” to use again a marine 
phrase. The depth of the Pacific is not well 
known, as it has been only slightly sounded, but 
enough has been ascertained to make us certain 
that it is no small matter. A verdant passenger 
is informed that land is not more than two miles 
away; when he has strained his eyes to the ut- 
most in all directions in the vain endeavor to 
discover it, he is told that he can find it directly 
under the keel. ‘ Don’t be too sure of that,” he 
replies; “none of us know how deep the Pacific 
is, and it is just possible that the land you speak 
of is five or six miles away.” We can not com- 
bat his theory, and decline to discuss a subject 
where neither side has any facts upon which to 
base an argument. 

Ihave spoken of the blue sky; let it not be sup- 
posed that the heavens were at all times clear and 
unclouded. On the contrary, more than three- 
fourths of our voyage we have had clouds and 
fogs in abundance both day and night, and there 
have been four or five days at a time when we 
have not been favored with even the faintest 
glimpse of the sun. At times the clouds are dull 
and leaden; at others they are sombre, and drop 
down rain; again they come so close that our tall 
masts can almost pierce them, while an hour 
later they rise far above, like a gigantic dome. 
Now they are light and fleecy, as though the 
sheep of the celestial regions had cast off their 
wealth of wool, and again they form long feath- 
ers and bits of spray that stretch above and 
around us, and make what the sailors call “a 
mackerel sky.” The fog often lies thick around 
us, but apart from its humidity, which drives us 
below, it has no terrors like its Atlantic kindred. 
A fog on the banks of Newfoundland is an affair 
of more or less danger; it conceals icebergs, 
against which we may be dashed and destroyed, 
and it renders the chance of a collision with 
steamers or sailing craft an easy possibility. 
The history of transatlantic navigation is full of 
sad incidents whose primal cause was the per- 
petual fog that hangs over a portion of the great 
highway; the half dozen steamers that have dis- 
appeared, never to be heard from, doubtless met 
their fate beneath this pall of descended cloud. 
But on this broad ocean the fog is of no conse- 
quence beyond the trifling one I have mentioned, 
and its hinderance to solar and lunar observa- 
tions. The currents of the Pacific are north- 
ward, and there is a steady flow of water through 
Behring Straits into the polar sea. Consequent- 
ly there are no icebergs to stand in our way, 
and there is little danger of collision with anoth- 








er vessel on a route where not a sail is to be seen 
during the whole voyage. Imagine the four 
Middle States of the Union to be one vast field ; 
a dozen men walking through it at random 
would have more chance of running against each 
other than would the ships navigating the Pacific 
of coming within speaking and seeing distance. 
The possibilities of collision in the fog are less 
than those of the earth’s destruction by a comet 
within the next twenty years. 

The ocean and the sky are an interesting study. 
On a clear day the water is a deep blue, almost 
black, indeed, especially when we look down into 
its depths. But when clouds veil the heavens, the 
water is blue no longer, or rather its blue seems 
to be tinged with gray, as though reflecting the 
color of the dome above it. There is a perpetual 
variation of light and shade and color on the 
dancing waves, and sometimes at sunset the west- 
ern horizon burns and glows like that of Egypt, 
and the purple and yellow and crimson spread 
outward and upward, and stretch a band of bur- 
nished gold along the distant water. Sometimes 
the sea is of lake-like stillness, but such occa- 
sions are rare; more often it is in motion, now 
undulating in a long, slowly pulsating swell, and 
now broken into white-capped waves that rise 
and fall with rhythmic regularity. For us it is 
not lashed into tempests ; our voyage isa summer 
one, and the monotony has not been varied by a 
gale. In winter it is otherwise, and the Pacific 
frequently belies it name by tossing the mariner 
as wildly as he has ever been tossed on the At- 
lantic. Had Magellan sailed in this latitude in 
December or January, he would have given an- 
other name to the sea he christened Peaceful. 

I said we had no sight of sail; I forget. On 
two or three occasions we have seen the ocean 
covered for hours, far as the eye could reach, with 
the sails of Portuguese men-of-war. Thousands of 
them have been run down by us, and we made no 
note of them on our log. Did you know the little 
kingdom of Portugal possessed such a navy ? and 
would you suppose that the captain of the Oceanic 
would so cruelly sink the craft of a peaceful na- 
tion? Well, this ship, with such a portentous 
name, is a marine production of the family of 
mollusks, combining in some degree the pecul- 
iarities of snail, jelly-fish, and sail-boat. Below 
the water he has a thin shell inclosing a jelly-like 
body, and above the water he carries a thin mem- 
brane stretched between two supports, and per- 
forming the duty of a sail. He carries no clear- 
ance or other papers, and, spite of his name, is 
not under the protection of his Most Gracious Maj- 
esty the King of Portugal. Consequently there 
is no danger of international troubles or indirect 
damages growing out of the destruction which 
our ship has wrought among these helpless craft. 
They are of no consequence, as even the sea-birds 
refuse to eat them, and what a sea-bird will de- 
cline to devour may be set down as inedible. The 
birds follow us all the way from the Golden Gate 
to the bay of Jeddo; they can be seen at almost 
any hour of the day flying gracefully through the 
air or taking a temporary rest in the waves be- 
hind us. They are on the look-out for edibles 
from the table, and are not particular whether 
they come from the cabin or the steerage. How or 
when they sleep is a mystery, as they do not come 
on board, and the steamer does not wait for them 
to take “ forty winks,” or any other number, dur- 
ing the still watches of the night. We march on 
and on, and the engines do not once stop from 
the time we leave the Golden Gate till we are in 
sight of Yokohama, eighteen days later. 

There are several varieties of birds, some little 
larger than a swallow, while others equal a full- 
grown duck. One of the little fellows flew on 
board one day, and was caught. He greatly re- 
sembled a young duck, save in the bill, which 
was shaped like a chicken’s. He was placed in 
a tub of water, where he swam around quite un- 
concerned, not attempting to fly, and doubtless 
wondering what had made the ocean so small in 
such a little while. After half an hour’s confine- 
ment he was thrown overboard, where he chat- 
tered and shrieked a greeting to his comrades, 
and probably told them of the wonderful things 
he had seen. 

Our ship is British, officers are mostly so, 
crew is Chinese, and passengers are of varied or- 
igin. The latter are not numerous—seven in all 
in the cabin—and they include American, En- 
glish, French, Japanese, Hindostanee, Spanish, 
Chinese, German, and perhaps one or two other 
nationalities. You may think the above state- 
ment a trifle incorrect, but you would not if you 
could see how one person represents three coun- 
tries, and another two at least. The cabin is so 
large and the number so small that there is no 
crowding, and though every body is civil, there is 
not much chance among so many tastes and lan- 
guages that we can be congenial. One passen- 
ger—he of the three nationalities—is on his way 
to a fortune. He was born in India, of a mixed 
parentage, and a decade or so ago he ran away 
from home. He went to California, where he 
landed with a cash capital of forty cents, and for 
years had a sharp struggle with poverty. On 
some occasions he went two whole days without 
food, and for months he lived upon one meal a 
day, purchased at the low price of ten cents. 
He struggled bravely, and at last found himself 
comfortably off, possessing a small house, a wife, 
a child, and a permanent situation bringing him 
two thousand dollars a year. Several times he 
wrote home, but as no response came to his let- 
ters, he concluded that the paternal wrath had 
been visited upon him and blotted his name from 
the family record. He became an American cit- 
izen, and ceased to think of India. 

But one day his brother comes to San Francis- 
co in a ship from Australia, and at a venture he 
advertises for our polyglot passenger. He has 
done the same in London and Melbourne, in Liv- 
erpool and Sydney. in Glasgow and Calcutta, and 
in a dozen other places, but all to no purpose. 





This time the advertisement falls on good ground, 


and the brothers meet after a separation of twelve 
years. “I have sought you all over the world,” 
says thenew-comer. “I have worked my passage 
from city to city, and whenever I could make any 
money, I have carefully saved it to spend in ad 
vertising for you. Our father died nine years 
ago and left half a million dollars. We neve 
received a letter from you, and had no knowledge 
of your whereabouts. The estate is tied up in 
the courts, and nothing could be done till we 
found where you, the eldest son, lived, if alive, or 
brought proof of your death. For eight years I 
have been wandering over the world in search of 
you, and what a relief it is to find you!” 

The heir who was lost and is found tells me 
with tears in his eyes of his brother's devotion, 
and says, “Though I am entitled by law to the 
whole of the estate, I think he deserves a good 
share, and he shall have the half of every dollar 
I receive. I will stay in India just long enough 
to close my affairs, and then I will return to 
America. It has been kind to me when I was in 
distress; I have become a citizen and married 
and settled there, and want no better home.” 

One day is much like another. We rise, dress, 
eat, read, talk, write, and sleep to-day, and we 
rise dress, eat, read, talk, write, and sleep to- 
morrow. No morning papers, no war news, and 
no politics; the story-tellers are soon told out, 
and the singers soon sing themselves songless. 
On Sundays we have service, and afterward all 
the officers and crew are mustered for inspection. 
With a force composed partly of English and 
partly of Chinese the inspection can fairly be 
called la revue des deux mondes. The firemen, 
coal-passers, sailors, waiters, ete., are Chinese; 
all officers of whatever grade, from the butcher 
and poultry chief upward, are English or Ameri- 
can. I except from this list of officers the boat- 
swain, who is Chinese—a strong, muscular fellow 
with an intelligent face, a bright eve, an ear that 
understands English, and a mouth that gives or- 
ders in Chinese with great rapidity. The sailors 
are in general athletic fellows, with bronzed 
faces and strong arms; they are said to be excel- 
lent for ordinary work, but unreliable in times of 
excitement or danger. They do not come to 
service in the cabin, but have a chapel or joss- 
house of their own, where they worship after the 
dictates of their consciences or the customs of 
their fathers. Fire-crackers have a prominent 
place among their religious paraphernalia, and 
some of their devotional meetings are opened 
with explosions intended to wake up their deity 
and secure his attention. Whenever the ship 
passes the spot where the Japan was burned and 
five hundred Chinese lost their lives, a special 
service is held in memory of those whose bones 
are bleaching beneath the waves; quantities of 
food are thrown overboard for the sustenance of 
the unhappy spirits doomed to a subaqueous res- 
idence forever. When Chinese die at sea they 
are not buried in the deep, but their bodies are 
embalmed and carried to land. The Chinese 
have a great horror of sepulture elsewhere than 
in the Flowery Kingdom, and for this reason ev- 
ery Celestial in America has arranged that, living 
or dead, he shall not remain among us. John 
has his superstitions, as we have ours, and he is 
the last man in the world to give them up. Fre- 
quently he— 

“Beg your pardon, Sir, but the captain says 
he can see Fusiyama, the sacred mountain of 
Japan. Perhaps you would like to stop writing 
and look at it.” 








USEFUL RECIPES. 

Tra-Cake.—One pound of flour, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, half a pound of butter, and a tea- 
cupful of milk with a tea-spoonful of saleratus. Five 
eggs well beaten. Use any seasoning you like, and 
bake in a rather quick oven. 

Wuarte Gincersreap.—Take two pounds of flour, 
one pound of butter, one and a half pounds of brown 
sugar, eight eggs. Beat the whites separately from 
the yolks. Bake in small tin shapes; or, if in a large 
pan, let it be a shallow one. Flavor with a quarter of 
a pound of ground ginger, one wine-glassful of bran- 
dy, and one of wine. 

Rior Suarrs.—This simple and wholesome dessert 
is greatly esteemed by many. Pound half a pint of 
rice, put it in cold water, and boil until nearly soft. 
Add a pint of sweet milk ; boil it (stirring all the time) 
until sufficiently thick. Sweeten to your taste, and 
flavor with what you like; vanilla or rose-water would 
suit most persons. Dip your moulds first into cold 
water. The shapes will turn out in half an hour, but 
are better when left to get perfectly cold. Dish it with 
boiled custard or syllabub, or with preserves and milk, 
according to your own convenience and taste. 

Arrowroot Pruppine.—Pour a pint of boiling water 
on two table-spoonfuls of fine Bermuda arrowroot. 
Stir in half a pound of butter until cool; then half a 
pound of sugar, half a dozen eggs, and flavor to your 
taste. Line pie plates with puff paste, and bake for 
about twenty minutes. 

To MAKE THIOKENED Mt.k Pupptne.—With one pint 
of miik thicken three gills of flour, stirring it in grad- 
ually till quite smooth, and boiling it until done. Now 
stir in a quarter of a pound of butter while hot. This 
may be done in the morning soon after breakfast. 
Put by until just before dinner; then beat five eggs 
very light, the whites and yolks separately, and add 
five large table-spoonfuls of powdered sugar, a little 
mace or rird of lemon, and a little juice. Bake this 
pudding quickly, and serve it up immediately from 
the oven. 

To MAKE A Cream Puppinc.—Beat separately till 
very light the yolks of ten eggs and the whites of five, 
one pound of sugar, and three large spoonfnls of flour, 
one nutmeg grated, and a pint of whipped cream. Rice 
flour is preferred to the ordinary wheaten flour. This 
batter must be poured into deep plates lined with a 
fine quality of puff paste, and baked quickly. Sift 
granulated white sugar over the tops as yon draw the 
puddings from the fire, and they will be found very 
delicate and tempting in appearance. 

Famury Grncerurtapv.—Two quarts of flour, three 
spoonfuls of lard and a heaping one of butter, four 
spoonfuls of ginger, and one of cloves and allspice 
mixed, a saucerful of sugar, and a pint of molasses. 
This quantity makes a common-sized sifter f all. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SOARF WORN As A Hoop. 
Teuir anp Lace Oprra Hoon, For description see Supplement. J 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Inrant's Batistr, 
Insertion, anv Laor Rone. 
For description see 
Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Gros Grats anp Porstr.e 
Cirotn Wrarprrr.—Front.—{See Fig. 5.) 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-7. 


Fig. 3.—Sacarr ror Girt From Fig. 4.—Prars anp Empossep Vetiver Fig. 5.—Gros Grarn anv Porstit.e 
8 to 10 Yrars oup. CroaKk.—Front.—{For Back, see Page 33.] Cioran Wrarrrr.—Baok.—[{See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VITI., Figs. 44-49. plement, No. V., Figs. 21-29. plement, No. L, Figs. 1-7. 


Figs. 1-6.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Fig. 6.—Derss ror Girt FROM 
10 to 12 Years onp. bh 

For pattern and description see 

Supplement, No, VI., Figs. 30-36, 
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Design for Lamp Mats.—Application 
Embroidery. 


See illustration on page 24. 


Tuts lamp mat is made of a square piece of dark 
olive green cloth on which is applied a rim of pale 
blue cloth two inches wide. The edge is bordered 
with a thread of dark blue and light brown double 
zephyr worsted, which is overcast on the foundation 
with fawn-colored silk floss. Having transferred 
the outlines of the design to the rim and to the olive 
green cloth foun- 
dation as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, work the 
buds in the cen- 
tre of the foun- 
dation with pale 
pink and light 
yellow bourette 
worsted and the 
ealyxes with ré- 
séda worsted in 
two shades, in 
diagonal button- 
hole stitch, the 


pleated Swiss muslin ruffles an inch and three- 
quarters wide, edged with Valenciennes lace, on 
an oval stiff lace foundation, which is wired and 
bound with white silk ribbon. These ruffles are 
set on the foundation partly in circles, and the 
seams are covered with box-pleated blue ribbon 
ravelled out on the edges. The rest of the ruf- 
fles are set on in spirals as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and the cap is completed with loops and 
ravelled ends of blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—For this cap pleat a round foundation 
of stiff lace on 
the outer edge, 
and set it on a 
rim twenty inch- 
es long and an 
inch and three- 
quarters — wide, 
which is laid in 
a point in the 
middle of the 
front. Having 
edged the rim 
with wire and 
bound it with 





loops of which 
meet in the mid- 
dle of each leaf, 
forming the vein. 


cherry faille rib- 
bon, trim it with 
box-pleated lace 
two inches wide, 


headed with sim- 
ilar twisted rib- 
bon. Fdge a 
piece of inser- 
tion an inch and 
three - quarters 
wide on both 
sides with lace, 
arrange this 
barbe on the 
crown in a loop 
to the right, then 
pleat it as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, and lay it 
in a loop and 
ends in the back. 
The cap is 
trimmed besides 
with loops and 
ends of cherry 
ribbon. 


The vines are 
worked in her- 
ring-bone stitch 
with old-gold-col- 
ored filling silk. 
Chain _ stitches 
of similar silk 
define the stems. 
On the blue cloth 
the flowers are 
worked with 
pink and yellow 
bourette worsted 
in two shades, ~ Z ' 
and the leaves Ze ZB ws : " 
and calyxes with : 
olive and réséda 
worsted in sever- 
al shades, in di- 
agonal button- 
hole stitch. The 
vines and stems 
are worked in 
chain stitch with yellowish-brown filling silk 
in three shades. The calyxes are defined with 
satin stitches of light yellow filling silk, which 
are edged with chain stitches of dark yellow 
silk. The rim is embroidered in point Russe 
with light brown double zephyr worsted as 
shown by the illustration. For the trimming 
on the outer edge of the lamp mat overcast a 
thread of yellow-brown and a thread of light 
yellow double zephyr worsted in double rows oe 
with dark and light yellow silk floss on the FUR Tipper. . 
foundation in scallops with dark and light For description see Suppl. 
yellow silk floss, fill the interval with knotted 
stitches of pale pink worsted, and border the scallops on the 
under edge always alternately with a short and a long but- ae SNE {| et agonal stitches of light and dark red worsted, crossed with 
ton-hole stitch of old-gold-colored filling silk. Trim the oe : = ( Nan IN WAY fics 

—_— 





Fig. 1.—Biack Vetvet Beret. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Biack VELVET Beret. 
For description see Supplement. 





yh Donat 


Murr with Gvarp. 
For description see 
Supplement. 


Fan with CHATELAINE 
CHAIN. 
For description see Suppl. 


Borders for Afghans.—Applica- 
tion and Point Russe Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 25. 

For the border Fig. 1 set a strip of 
blue cloth an inch and a quarter wide on 
a foundation of écru linen, and through 
the middle run on white braid with hori- 
zontal stitches of green, vertical stitches 
of yellow-brown, and cross stitches of 
pink worsted. The blue strip is bordered 
on both sides with dark green worsted 
braid sewed on with a cross seam of light 
; green worsted, which is wound with maroon worsted. Di- 


Fur-LineD Boor. 
For description see Supplement. 


SACHEL witH Murr. 
For description see Supplement. 


z horizontal stitches of dark blue worsted, border the braid 
pinked edge of the foundation with tassels of worsted in the on the outside. 

colors of the embroidery. The border Fig. 2 is made of écru linen, on which baste 
claret-colored braid three-quarters of an inch wide, and 
on the latter fasten dark green braid a quarter of an inch 
wide with a cross seam of white split filling silk, which is 











Fig. 1.—Skatine Scrr ror Boy From 
8 ro 10 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supvlement. 


Fig. 2.—Lapy’s SKATING SUIT, 
For pattern and description see 


or 
Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 37-43. 


Gy 
Ass 





wound with dark pink crewel worsted as 
shown by the illustration. The wide braid 
is edged on the inner side with a double 
cross seam of light blue and of yellow- 
brown crewel worsted. Diagonal” point 


Swiss Muslin, Lace, and Ribbon 
Caps, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 32. 

Fig. 1.—This cap is made of box- 





Pian anp Empossep Vietver Croak.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 4, Page 32.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 21-29. 


DiaGONAL CLOTH SacqvuE AND Bowrette Dress. 
For description sec Supplement. 
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Russe stitches of dark and light blue worsted | 
crossed with horizontal stitches of maroon worst- 
In the middle 
of the border apply round pieces of white cloth 
with Smyrna stitches of green worsted, and con- 
nect them with vertical stitches of maroon worst- 
ed, which are fastened on the 
middle with a cross stitch of similar worsted, 


ed edge the double cross seams. 





Srop that terrible cough, and thus avoid a con- 
sumptive’s grave, by taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. As a cough remedy it is un- 
surpassed, Sold by druggists. —| ( ‘om. | 





A BEAUTIFUL 
Is the 


genie 
g-enles 


COMPLEXION 
certain result of using F. Coupray’s Eu- 
Secret of Beauty. Perfectly charming 
in its results, and warranted to be harmless. 
One Dollar per box, at L. Suaw’s Hair and Beau- 
tifving Bazar, No. 54 West 14th Street, near 6th 
Ave., New York, and at all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 

Arter using Latrp’s * Boom or YoutH” you 
will look ten years younger. It imparts beauty 
and freshness to the complexion, Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere.—[ Com. } 





Berxett’s Cocoatne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the 
verdict that it is the cheapest and best Hair 
Dressing in the world.—[ Com.] 











Corvina Wiret.— By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Suppiement with the greatest ease, This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether fi aa other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 24 cents 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


a] ’ x ’ < 
SAVE THE PIECES. 
Tur bold little boys, 
Who smash up their toys, 

Should save all the pieces with care, 
For with SPALDING'S RICH GLUE, 
They'll be made good as new, 

Another year’s hacking to bear. 


If the mirrors are smashe¢, 
Or the dishes all crashed, 
Save the pieces, no matter how small; 
For the glue is at band, 
That will make them withstand, 
Nitro-glycerine, rockrent, or ball. 
Save the pieces, we say, 
And you'll find it will pay— 
Tried old friends are much better than new. 
To save these hard times, 
We'll aid Christmas Chimes 
So cultivate SPAL DING ‘S GOOD GLUE. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


F.J. KALDENBERG, 
P MANUFACTURER OF 
MEERSCHAUM PIPES, 
Cigar-Holders, &c., 
Amber Work, and Smokers’ Articles. 
The most magnificent goods and largest assortment 
that can be found. Also Ivory Jewelry, Back-Combs, 
Toilet Sets,Walking Canes, &c. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
No. 125 Fulton St., ) 
f ~ New York, 





** 6 Astor House (Broanway), 
< 91 Nassau s t., cor. John, 





Basket-Picked Teas, 


Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample - ie 
and 1-lb, packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular. 

TSURU & C On, | 38 Fulton St., New York. 


“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
having cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith's 
Patent PerforatedBuckskin 





all the time.” These garments are 
Rott as velvet, seg wire to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but, allowing it to escape through 
* the perforations, keep the wearer 
in a uniform degree of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years, Send for Circular. 


D.C. HALL « c 0.5 764 | Broadway, | N.¥ . 


UW Mannfacturers and 
B E \ l L EY B ROS., Importers of HAN D- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 
Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, Russia Embroidery, Roman 
Embroidery, Ida Canvas Embroidery, C retonne Etw- 
broidery, Stamped Goods, Stamping Patterns, Rugs, 
Lambrequins, Wall-Pockets, Cigar-Cases, &c. 
_ Embroidery to order for the tr ade i in in any hy quantity. 


NEW :YORK SHOPPING 


Ot every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with disc retion, taste, 
and judgment. For cireular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


- LACE PATTERNS ON LINEN 


(Our own designs) Supplied Wholesale and Retail, by 

Mme. GURNEY & C€O., New York, and 172 Atlantic 

Avenue, Brooklyn. Price-List on application. 

PI ANOS Retail Price $900, only $260. Parlor 
Organs, Price $840, only $95. Paper 


Fre. DANIEL F. BEAT Y, Washington, N.J. 











foundation at the | 


Undergarments, be real warm | 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


(0. GONTHERS SONS 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Firru Avenve, 


Broadway & 28d St., NEW YORK. 























Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 
N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
| receive special and prompt attention. 


J.& J. SLATER, 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S 
FASHIONABLE BOOT-MAKERS, 
858 Broadway, near 14th St. 

Ladies’ and Children’ 's fee tne satly fitted with finest 


qui ality Shoes at lowest prices, 








SUNSET RAYS DASHED THROU GH 
A LILY produce no more beautiful effect to the 
eye than a lady’s cheek softened and renewed by 


“TETLOW’S BLANC ILLUSION.” 


Not the pallor of dea ath, the flaunting hideousness of 
the Rouge, nor the poisoned germ of the liquid wash 
to distigure and destroy, but a harmless yet effective 
aid to nature in obscuring her blemishes, while nour- 
ishing and beautifying the skin. Price, 50 cents (in 
postage stamps or currency 


). 
HENRY TETLOW, 122 ArchSt., Philadelphia. 


| LOOK! LOOK! 


POTTERY DECORATIONS 






| 

| FOR UMBRELLA HOLDERS, CUSPADORES, 

| VASES, SCRAP-BOOKS, &c. All of the rarest styles 

| imported. 

| No. 1—15 sheets... .$¢1 00 

j 2-20 “ ... 100 

| 3 —25 SS Gos ae 

| 216° S80 
5—12 ey an Mee 
6— 5 * 3. 6 
‘Si eer S| 


Each number contains 
full sheets, all of differ- 
ent designs. 

Agents Wanted. 
f Agents make $5 per day. 
Sent, postp id, on. re- 
ceipt of price, as above. 
~ Send 8 cent stamp for 
Cobbigue, get = cents for our Gem Package. 


BERL IN T EDDO CHROMO CO., 
111 Fulton St., P.O. Box No. 5268, New York City. 
YQ you can save money by buying your 
i, A Dl E N, Hair Goods, such as Switches, 
Braids, Chatelaines, Curls, &c., fron H. 
JULITAN, $01 Canal St., New York, at his old quar- 
ters, 15 years’ standing. He has no exorbitant rents 
or high-priced clerks to pay; superintends his own 
manufactory, thus saving his patrons 30 per cent. on 
Cost of Goods. Price-List tree. Goods sent C.O.D., 
subject to examination: if not approved, can be re- 
tarne d at his 8 expense, — Mention this paper. 


DR. | w ARNER?S 
HEALTH CORSET, 


Wits Skirt Supporter anp 
Seirr-ApsustinG Paps. 
Tnequalled for Beauty, Style,Comfort. 

1 NURSING CORSET, 

A THE DELIGHT of EVERY MOTHER. 
For Sale by Leading Merchants. 

§ Price, by mail, any size, Health Corset, 
$150; Nursing Corset, $1 75; Misses’ 
Corset, $1 00. 

WARNER BROS.,351 Broadway, N Y. 


THE COMPOUND OXYGEN TREATMENT 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASES. 


Virtues confirmed by 12 years’ extensive practice. 
Permitted to refer to the following list of names: Hon. 
8S. Field, Judge of U.S. Supreme Court, and his accom- 
plished wife ; Mrs. Hallit Kilburn; Judge Samuel 
Smith, New York; Hon. Montgomery Blair; Ex-Gov- 
ernor Boreman, W.Va. ; Hon.Wm., D. Kelley; T.S. Ar- 
thur; Gen. Fitz Henry Warren, and many more of 
sc arcely less note. Brochure, 140 pp., Mailed FREE. 
Dus. ST ARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard St., » Phila., Pa. 


Ss TREL PENS. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


91 JOHN ST., 3 N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy tor removing tically and permanently al 
annoying distigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may apply for particulars to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 
38th St, N.Y. Office hours from 10 to 4 daily. 












IMPORT: ANT TO LADIES 
A lady in New York has a receipt from Prof. Hahe- 
ner, of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
ing nothing injurious, Any druggist will prepare it for 
35 cents. Circulars mz ay be had by enclosing sts Amp to 
MISS J. M. KOOLE, P. O. Box 4130, New York C ity. 


AU TU MN LEAVES, PRESSED & VARNISHED, 


$1 vv , hundred. Address, 
Mrs. MINNIE BALLARD, Mongaup V: alley, 


Sullivan Co., New York. 


MIXED CARDS, with name and card case, 15. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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HARPER'S BA ZAR. 








| Prices. 
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Ladies’ Guide to Needlework. 


EMBROIDERY, WORSTED WO 


RK, KNITTING, CROCHET, &e. 


By S. ANNIE FROST, Assistant Editress of ‘‘Godey’s Lady Book.”’ 


of Nee 


is libe 


Work, 
Trans 
Ww or tie, 
ous a 
Cases, 


Pr 
Pr 


mail, 


The finest Stocks ever exhibited, for which Gold and 
Silver Medals were Awarded to us. 

The Marie Antoinette Switch unsurpassed 
for elegance and durability, dressed in twenty differ- 
ent Styles of the Latest Fashions. Made of all long 
hair, it can be arranged with the greatest of ease. 
Price $6 each, and upward. 

Ladies buying one will be taught, free of charge, 
how to arrange the same. 

Also, the largest Stock of Switches, Curls, Finger- 
puffs. Invisible Fronts for Young and Old in hand- 
some Designs retailed at lowest Wholesale Prices, 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any other 
House in the country. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, z0c. each; $2 per 
dozen. 

Combings made up in the most approved manner, 
roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange, 

A complete Assortment of the choicest 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, for the Com- 
plexion, a Specialty. +1 per Box. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 

* Persian Khenna,” the Wonderful Hair Stainer from 
the lightest Blonde to the darkest Brown, warranted to 
be harmless. $1 50 per Box. 

F, Coudray’s “* AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 50 and $2 50 per Bottle. 

F. Condray’s celebrated Vegetable Veloutine, an 
elegant and indispensable Toilet Powder, marvellous 
for its beneticial qualities to Ladies and Infants alike. 
$1 per Box. 

A Large and Magnificent Assortment of Real 
Tortoise Shell, IVORY, and JET GOODS for 
Ladies and Gentiemen, all at Manufacturer's 
Repairing neatly done. 

Send for Illustrated Price- List, 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St, » three doors frot doors from M: acy ’s, N. ee 


STEWART 7-H ARO Woo, 
ya SLATE, Te, MARE 
MIRRORS, ART Tes i 
GManTes WE'GRA 
Masonic lEmPur 238° ST & ErHavE NY 
40 Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name neatly printed on them, 


all for 10c. STAR & CO., Northford, Conn, 


RENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Banou REAU, | 
removed to 374 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular. | 






























Eighteen chapters; 


This is a charming little hand-book of all the various kinds 


dlework, Embroidery,Crochet, Worsted Work, with tieir 


numerous stitches, and is invaluable to all who are fond of 
fancy work. 
ION FOR HER Work-BaskeET anp TorLet-Case. 


Every Lapy WIL. Finp iv A Negeprut CoMpPan- 
Each chapter 
rally and beautifully illustrated with designs to accom- 


pany all the directions and explanations. 


CONTENTS: 


Embroidery, Braiding, Applique Work, Canvas Work, Bead 


Lace Work, Tuttina, Knitting, Crochet Work, Netting, 
ferring, Perforated Card Work, Persian Rug Work, Pateh 
Tambour Work, Wire Work, Doll Dressing, with numer- 
esigns; also, for Scrap- Baskets, Colored Ruias, Needle- 
Shoe Bags, Work-Baskets, Edaings, Handkerchief Bor- 


ders, Point-Lace Edges, Shopping Baas, Feather Embroider, 
Zephyr Flowers, Picture Frames in Crochet, Tippets, Wi lt 
Pockets, Shawl Case, Net Embroider, 


Cretonne Work, &ce., &e. 





nearly 100 illustrations ; 160 pages. 





ice 50 cents, 


Paper Covers, 
ice $1. 


Richly Illuminated. 
Bound in Full Cloth, 


For sale at all Book-stores and News-stands, or sent by 


postpaid, on receipt of price. Address, 
HENRY 'T, WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
46 Beekman Street, N. ¥.€ ity. 


_ STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


In order to protect the public against imposition, 
and as a rebuke to unscrupulous advertisers, the 
Judges on Pianos at the Centennial Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, 1576 (in addition to the two awards—one or 
the best pianos, and the other for the best pianoforte 
material—decreed to Steinw: ay & Sons by the United 
States Centennial Commission), have given to Stein- 
way & Sons the following 

CERTIFICATE: 

SoThis is to certify that the pianofortes of 
Messrs. Steinway & Sons, comprising Concert and Par- 
lor Grand, Square, and Upright, exhibited by them at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, pre- 
sented the areatest totality of excellent qualities and nov- 
elty of construction, and in all points of exeellence they 
received our highest average of potints, and accordingly 
our unanimous opinion concedes to Messrs. Sternway & 
Sons’ ‘ Highest dearee of excell-nce in all their styles.” 

Extracts made and copied from the Note-books of 
the examining Judges, duly certified by them, reveal 
the significant fact that their ratings on each and every 
style of pianofortes exhibited by Steinway & Sons 
were far above all other competing exhibitors, and 
reached a : 

GRAND TOTAL AVERAGE OF 
95% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
C2™ The next highest exhibitor'’s average only 
90% OUT OF A POSSIBLE 96. 
The above certificates can be seen at our Warerooms. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS-—STEINWAY HALL, 
109 and 1 11 E. 1 ith St. N. Ye 


FASHION-PLATE. 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. Tue 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inehes in size, and will be 

sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
J AME s Mi CAL L & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


HANDSOME PICTURES FREE! 

Two elegant 6x8 Chromos worthy to adorn the walls 
of any home, and a Three Months’ Trial of Lets: x 
Hovrs, a charming 16 page literary paper, full ot the 
Dest Stories, Poetry, Wit, ete., sent Free to any one 
sending Fifteen Cents (stamps taken) to pay miailins 
expenses. Money returned to those not satistied thes 
get Double Value. J. L. Patten & Co., publishers, 162 
William St., N.Y. $1500 in prizes, and big pay, given 
to age nts—Ww rite now. 
25 NEW Y E AR. © AR DS, with name, 20¢. 25 

JE xtra Mixed, l0c. Geo. I. Keed & Co.,Nussau,N.\. 








FOR ALL 


LUNG TROUBLES, as 









a ono as the testimony 
wide reputation attests. 


G ‘well as Complaints of the Throat, Dr. Jayne's 
Expectorant is certainly a palliative and often 


of thousands and rts world- 


For Coughs or Colds no surer or 


more effective remedy can be found. 
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A Practical Necessity 
IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


Patent Napkin Holder 


f naplin in a proper manner, iu order that the cluth- 


b for any one to spoil their clothing, by dropping of 


foro! a n¢ lyoung, and caa be used with 


fs. 
re connectea with a neat, silk cord; 
and Will at once strike every one as just the thing for 


inuch as the little fhe S; aa ice iat! See a $5.00, 


dining table. The introduction of the 


ed a want which has long been felt, of 
convenient arrangement for holding a 
entirely protected. No necessity now 
yn the contrary the trifling cost of these 
folders will be saved twenty times a 
cost A cleaning, besides always always 
@ neat appearance. They are a real 


be attached to anything, napk 

own ae ee in the accompan 
the nade of genuine n 

of the d ny holding g onein his hand, also 





ople, who in fact, need them xy 
i . by mail EDORG Dee 
Spnecialt sto x 
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ROYAL 


Absolutely Pure 


Uniformly pure and reliable. 


The leading American Powder. 
from standard Grape Cream Tartar, and 
‘Royal Baker,” the most perfect — 
Address ROY 


rfectly wh: 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Fall ae and full strength. Made 


lesome. All Grocers authorized to guar antee it. The 


owder Cook-book in the world. sent for 10 cents. 
AL BAKING POWDER CQO., New York. 
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STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 


NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


Are now offering 


UNUSUAL BARGAINS 


In all their numerous Departments throughout their 
Entire Establishment. 





SPECIAL ATTENTION 
Is directed to their large and complete assortments of 
LADIES’ IMPORTED LINGERIE, in all qualities. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
their own styles and manufacture. 


CHILDRENS’ AND INFANTS’ GARMENTS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ ORGANDIE COSTUMES, 
on hand and made to order. 


BLACK AND COLORED DRESS SILKS. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 

FINE WHITE GOODS AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 
HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 





REAL and IMITATION LACES and LACE GOODS. 


IN ALL THE ABOVE AND OTHER DEPART- 
MENTS DECIDED REDUCTION IN PRICES. 





Ladies residing out of the City can rest assured of 
having their orders attended to with the greatest 
promptness and utmost care, and satisfaction guaran- 
teed in every instance. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Mailed upon Application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. and 23d Street, New York. 


ERY & SUS 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 


KID GLOVES, 


PARTI TINTS. 


“MONOGRAM,” 2 & 3 Buttons, 90c., $1 00. Warranted. 
“ 4&6 “ $135, 150. “ 





“EDWARD,” 2 & 3 Buttons, $1 25, $1 50. Warranted. 
se 4&6 : 175, 200. = 


* COURVOISIER’S,” 3 Buttons, $1 85. 4 Buttons, $2 10. 
se 6 = 2 62. 


GENTS’ KIDS. 


“MONOGRAM,” 95c. *‘*EDWARD,” $1 25. 
** COURVOISIER,” $1 55. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 


KEYES, © 


249 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Our ont-of-town customers will find it greatly to 
their advantage to send to us for samples. 








We are now reducing Stock preparatory to our Semi- 
Annual Inventory, and will offer great bargains in every 
Department. 





Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furs, Shoes, Millinery, &c. 





Catalogues promptly furnished, and Orders by Mail 
carefully attended to. 


DON’T FAIL TO USE 
Massey's Revolving Shoe Heel Protector. 
f Warranted to wear the heel evenly on all 
sides, maintaining an upright tread to 
the Foot, and avoiding uneven wear 
of the Sole and Upper. It doubles 
. the durability of Shoes and 
Boots, saves expense of re- 
mm heeling, is Noiseless, does not 
; z . —=—Tire the Foot, and does not 
Slip. No nails to wear the carpet. Can be attached 
by any one. Twelve Sizes made suitable for all Shoes 
and Boots. Samples, with Tool and Directions for ap- 
plying, sent postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. Liberal 
discount to the Trade. N.B.—In ordering, send width 
of heel for proper size. Address, ; 


MASSEY REVOLVING SHOE HEEL CO., 


824 Broadway, New York. 


S. T. TAYLOR, 816 Broadway, N.Y., 


IMPORTER OF 
‘*LE BON TON,” ** REVUE DE LA MODE,” 
AND *“*LA MODE ELEGANTE.” 

These Journals of Fashion, imported monthly from 
Paris, are unrivalled in point of elegance in their de- 
signs and excellence of artistic delineation. Le Bon Ton 
contains monthly Five Highly Colored Plates of Styles, 
One of which is a Milliner’s Plate, and One Uncolored 
Plate of Six Figures; Two Full-size Patterns each 
month, and Two Letters on Fashion. Price $6 00 per 
year; Single Copies, 60 cents. La Mode Elésante con- 
tains also Five Colored Plates,and One Uncolored Plate 
of Six Figures, each month; one of the Colored Plates 
is Children’s Toilettes. Price $6 00 per year; Single 
Copies, 50 cents. : 

Revue de la Mode is the finest Illustrated Fashion 
Paper in the world. Has two editions ; one with Dress 
Plate, the other with Milliner’s Plate. Contains 60 to 
50 cuts or illustrations of the most superior excellence 
both as to style and art. It is without a competitor in 
the fashionable world. Price $3 50 per year; single 
copies, 35 cts. Specimen eopies of the three Journals 
will he sent by mail on receipt of $1 25. 

Patterns of any of the illustrations to be found in 
the three Journals can be obtained from this establish- 
ment by mail. 
Illustrated Circulars f 














| ‘ i urnished on application con- 
taining Price-Lists of the Journals and Patterns. 
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HOLIDAYS. 


Six floors of this magnificent structure, each floor 


over 100 feet square, replete with newest and most | 
stylish Winter Goods, in greatest variety and best | 


chosen of any house in the City, from every article of 
use or furniture for kitchen to elegant parlor outfits, 
and every conceivable article of personal apparel, In- 
fants’ Outfits, Ladies’ and Misses’ Undergarments, 
Shoes, Hosiery, Millinery, Laces, Gloves, and an end- 
less variety of Fancy Goods and Notions, at unprece- 
dented low prices. 





DRESS GOODS. A BOYS’ SUITS. 
—_ o O at 
SACQUES. ovo MILLINERY. 
SUITS. 57 ‘DO Fanoy Goons. 

_ Oo Oo _ te 
SHAWLS. © O HOSIERY. 
FURS. Oo ~O_ Laces. 


< JONES *, 








AND 





Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


So x 
Eighth Avenue’ Eighth Avenue | 
x 


x 
oO 7 
° JONES — 

Oo a 
SHOES. 9 0 SILKS. 
ies Zz — 
RIBBONS. Be: CLOTHS. 
a ry a= 
UNDERWEAR. 0 OQ DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A_O CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\y~ Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods,Toys, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, 
and a )arge assortment of general Housefurnishing 
Goods. Stock all Newly Imported for the Holidays, 
and will average 30 per cent. below ordinary prices. 


_> 
(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
>rompt attention, Samples and Cata- 
foswas sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y, 


Special reduction in all our twenty-four departments. 
TOYS. 

A Large Selection of Choice Toys and Useful Holiday 
Articles, at low prices—Dolls, Baby-Shows, Steam- 
Engines, Drums, Flutes, in fact an endless variety to 
select from. 








SILKS, 
* Quinet’s” Best Satin-face Black Silks: 


No. 1. 953 formerly $1 20. 
“2, ‘, 00; lei 
“ 3 1303 1 55. 


50 Pieces ‘‘Belions” and Ponson, Superior ey. 
reduced to $1 35, $1 55, $1 65, $1 75; Superior Finish, 
Rich Black Color. 

2 Cases Fancy Silks at 40c. 

150 Pieces Colored Silks, New Shades, at 50c., T5c., 
89c., 95c., $1, to $1 50; less than Cost of Importation. 

500 Rich Matelasse Cloth Cloaks, $6 90, $7 25, $8 25, 
$8 75, $9 50, $10 75, $12 50, $13 75, $15 50, $18, to $35. 

150 Beaver Cloth Cloaks, at $1 95 to $25; not the Cost 
of Material. 

Ladies’ Suits less than half price to close. 

Furs and Lace Curtains at low prices, 

Real Laces are reduced. 

French Lace from 20c. per yard. 

Made-up Lace Goods, Handkerchiefs, Notions, Gloves, 
Gimps, Fringes, &c., are all reduced this week. 

Corsets, 50c., 75c., 9Sc., $1, $1 20, $1 30; reduced 35 


per cent. 
DRESS GOODS. 

1000 Dress Patterns, 20 to 25 yards, at $2 50, $2 75, $3 25, 
$3 50, $3 75, $450; to ciose an entire line. 

50 Cases Bourette Cloth, 25c. to $1 25 per yard. 

ae Pieces Popular Dress Goods, at 8c., 10c., 12}¢c¢., 
5c., up. 

150 Pieces Lupin’s Black French Cashmere, 50c., 70c., 
80c., 85c., 90c., to $1 50. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Fighth Avenue, N. Y. 


OUR FALL STOCK OF GOODS FOR INFANTS’ 
and Children's Wear is now ready. Complete Ward- 
robes for $65, and single articles equally low. 


BABY 


Baskets furnished complete, $9, and unfurnished for$5. 
Fine Nainsook Dresses from $2 25 upward. Suits and 
Sacques made of the best materials and well put to- 
gether. Baby’s Lace Bonnets and Caps a specialty. 
Ladies’ own materials made up 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


9 CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c.,with name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 








HOW TO MAKE LACE. 


250 Illustrations and Handsome Pattern on Linen, 
with work commenced and material, 50c., post free. 
Mme.GURNEY & CO.,711 Broadway, N.Y. 
6 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 

Ag’ts Outtit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
THE NEW COSMETIC MASK 
Removes Blemishes and Beautifies the Complexion. 
Send for Circular to Mme. LA FRANC,571 B’way, N.Y. 
3 GOLD & Silver Border Cards, with Name, in 

Leatherette Case, 30c. J. A. Morrill, Fulton, N.Y. 





SALESMEN (4 95 Sai is neg 
WANTED catetes fue, GIUADW 
ame ene OSTRA  CCn 


EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
4 luc., post; aid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


NOVELTIES 


IN 
Rich French Flowers, Fancy and Ostrich Feathers 
and Feather: Trimmings, Bridal Appointments 
and Veils, Floral Garnitures for Ball and 
Evening Costumes, 


“ Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES, VASES, BASKETS filled with beau- 
tiful tropical Leaf Plants and Bouquets, “‘a specialty.” 
To the Trade and Institutions a discount. Orders by 
mail receive special care. 
PUBLISHERS OF 





“The Artificial Flower Guide,” 


A SEMI-ANNUAL MAGAZINE, 


finely illustrated, containing 32 pages highly interest- | 


ing reading matter on the 


TOILETTE 


AND 


‘ . . 
Artificial Floral Decoration. 
Also, Catalogue and Price-List of the latest Novelties. 
For sale by newsdealers generally, or sent postpaid 
upon receipt of 20 cents, by addressing 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, 
N. ¥. 1. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprictor. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 
Please mention Harper's Bazar. 


James Mebreery & C0, 


BROADWAY & 11th St., 





ARE OFFERING THE BALANCE OF THEIR 


Fall Importations 
IN 


VELVETS, SILKS, 


AND 


SATINS, 





At Prices Lower than ever before Quoted 
in this Country. 





Orders by Mail Carefully Executed. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, - asaaaaa 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, = cole ee eee 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Be TAG CO FOGG a oa cand ck cecccedcvccias 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...............- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 





Remittances should be made by Post=- Office 


Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. | 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Squake, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Macazryg, each volume con- | 


taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the MaGazrne, 20 volumes 
of the WerkLy, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s WerKLy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werk ty, Outside Page, $ 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N.Y. 


en Harvest for Agents. We send free 
our new 4-page illustrated Jewelry and 
Watch Catalogue,with instructions how 
to make money. Address M. Cronech 
& Co.,Philadelphia,or Milwaukee, Wis. 
4 Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


‘Mme. GURNEY & CO., New York, 


Lace Manufacturers and Importers of all materials for 
Lace Making. Send for Samples and Price-List 





B() LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13¢.; or 40 in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., Bristol,Conn. 





| Mr. Gilfil's Love Story. 











HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
STO NEW BOOKS 


CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, AND 
TEMPLES. A Narrative of Researches and Ex- 
cavations during Ten Years’ Residence in that Isl- 
and. By General Lovis Parma pi Crsnota, Mem, 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, Turin; Hon, 
Mem. of the Royal Society of Literature, London, 
&c. With Portrait, Maps, and 400 Illustrations, 
8vo, Cloth, Extra, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 50, 


Il. 

THE ART OF BEAUTY. By Mrs. H. R. Hawris. 
Illustrated by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental Cover, $1 75. 

III. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO OPERATIVE SURGERY 
AND SU«GICAL PATHOLOGY. By J. M. Car- 
NocuaN, M.D. Part Ill. 4to, Paper, 75 cents. Parts 
I. and IL., together, $1 00. 

lV. 

THE KHEDIVE’S EGYPT: or, The Old House of 
Bondage Under New Masters. By Epwin De Leon, 
Ex-Agent aud Consul-General in Egypt. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50, é 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF ALL TIMES 
AND NATIONS. With Tables of Factory and Art- 
ists’ Marks, for the Use of Collectors. By Witiiam 
C. Prime, LL.D. Profusely IInstrated. Svo, Cloth, 
Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $7 00. (In a box.) 

Vi. 

THE BOOK OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. 
By J.T. Trowsriver. Llustrated. Svo, Ornamental 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $250. (In a box.) 

Vil. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT. By Lord Macat tay. 

32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
Vill. 

LORD CLIVE. By Lord Macatiay. 32mo, Paper, 

25 cents. 
IX. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Maoattay. 32mo, 


Paper, 25 cents. 


> 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ADDISON. By 
Lord Maoaunay. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 


xi 
A PRIMER OF MEDIAVAL LITERATURE. By 
Everene Lawrenor, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents. 
XI. 


ART EDUCATION APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 
By Colonel Groreak Warp Nicnors. Illustrated, 
Syo, Cloth, Iluminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

XII. 

CONTEMPORARY ART IN EUROPE. By S. G. 
W. Bensamin. Tllustrated. Svo, Cloth, Mluminated 
Cover, Gilt Edges, $3 50. 

XIV. 

ART DECORATION APPLIED TO FURNITURE, 
By Hakrirr Presoorr Sporrorp. With 109 Illus 
trations. 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 

PAZ 

OUR CHILDREN’S SONGS. Illustrated. Svo, Or- 

Dumental Cover, $1 50. 
XVI. 

CARICATURE AND OTHER COMIC ART, in All 
Times and Many Lands. By James Parton. With 
203 Ilustratious. © zo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $5 00. 

XVII. 


THE ORIGIN OF CHE WORLD, According to Rev- 
elation and Science. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D. 
F.1.8., F.G.8., Principal’ and Vice-Chancellor of 
M‘Giil University, Montreal; Author of “The Story 
of the Earth and Man.” 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

XVIII 
THE ABC OF FINANCE. By Simon Newcoms. 


32m, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*.* These Novels are in Paper Covers, except where oth- 
erwise specified, 


Green Pastures and Piccadilly. By Wrutiam Brack, 
lzm», Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


A Young Wife’s Story. By Harnirtre Bowra. 25 cts. 


The first volume of A Modern Minister. With Illus- 
trations. 35 cents. aa 


What He Cost Her. By James Payn. 40 cents. 


Erema; or, My Father’s Sin. By R. D. Buackmore. 
50 cents. = 

The Sad Fortunes of Rey. Amos Barton. By Grorcr 
Eutor. 20 cents, = 

3y Groner Extot. 20 cents, 

Janet’s Repentance. By Grorce Entor. 20 cents. 


Carita. By Mrs. Otipuant. Illustrated. 650 cents. 


Marjorie Bruce's Lovers. By Mary Patrick. 25 cents, 


Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 25 cents. 


Winstowe. By Mrs. Lerrn-Apams. 25 cents. 


Percy and the Prophet. By Witkre Cottixs. 20 
cents. 


Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Casugt Hory. 15 
cents, 


Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oniruant. 40 cents. 


Diendonnéee. By Grratpvine Betr. 20 cents. 





ee Harere & Brovners will send either of th 
above works by mail (excepting the larger works, whose 
weight excludes them from the mail), postage prepaid, 
to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


tr Harrer’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


5 Fine Cards, Damask, Repp, &e., with name on, 

13 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 

STAMPING PATTERNS.— Circulars free, 
or StaMPeEp Sampres of 100 designs for luc. 

BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 

50 ELEGANT CARDS,name in gold,silver,or jet, 

10c. G.A.Speine & Co., E, Wallingford, Coun. 
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BRIDGET’S IDEA OF 


7 wy ’ 
FACETLA. 

For Bacueiors.—A man whose knowledge is based 
on actual experience says that when calling on their 
sweethearts young men should carry affection in their 
hearts, perfection in their manners, and confection in 
their pockets, 
AN EPIDEMIC. 

Brown “Oh, I say, ’Arry, secn Jones lately? He is 
acaution; buys up old pots and chairs and—” 

Ssutu. “ Aisthetic, eh 2?” 

Brown. “He's thetic,ishe? Perhapsheis. Idunno. 
There’s something the matter with him.” 

eRe 


They feel pulses by telephone now. By the same 
process they should soon be able to raise beets, if ac- 
curacy is any thing. 

MEMENTO MORI. 

“You low, bad, wicked hoy, Tom, to throw sich a 
great big atone at my little brother ; I do believe you've 
killed him!” 

“Then I say, Mary, if he’s reely dead, give us his 
hoop and atick, cos I should loike summat to remem- 


ber ‘im by.” 





DRESSING A GOOSE. 











“ We had short-cake for tea,” said 
a little girl to a neighbor's boy, to 


fence. 

“So did we,” he answered ; “ very 
short—so short it didn’t go round.” 
seca ear, 

SrasSONABLE ReFieotion.—Acorns 


have a lively time of it, for they are 
always in their cups until they drop. 
ES SEE 


Raturr too Frvity.—Our own 
market-gardener says that he has 


| effected a strange metamorphosis with fruit lately. He 


An irascible old gentleman, who holds the position 


of justice of the peace, was recently accosted in the 


street by a youth in a manner that did not come up to | 


his honor’s idea of the respect due to him. 


“Young man,” said he, “I fine you five dollars for 


contempt of court.” 

“Why, judge,” 
session.” 

“This court,” replied the judge, thoroughly irritated, 
‘is always in session, and consequently always an ob- 
ject of contempt.” __ 

A PREFERENCE. 

Satriy. * Wouldn't you like to be an angel, Polly, to 
have wings and fly ?” 

Potty. ‘‘No; I'd like to be suthin better as that, 
Sally.” 
wy. “ Why, what?” 

Po.ty. “ Oh, I'd like to be a ickle Moses in the bul- 
rushes.” 

FORCE OF HABIT. 

“Surely you must be tired, aunty. I can’t think 
how it is you are able to work so long.” 

** Lawks bless you, my dear, when I onst sits down 
to it like, I'm just too lazy to leave off.” 

sieeieitiipianimaeten 

The following challenge, headed “‘ Gale Outdone,” 
has been put forth by Mary Jane: 


‘“‘Sin,—As an example of pluck and endurance, I am | 


willing, for a wager of $2500 and two-thirds of the 
money taken at the doors, to wear corsets measuring 
only fifteen inches in the waist, night and day for three 
months without loosening the lace. Of course I shall 


be on view at all times during the period, first of all to 

show the public the utility of my performance, and sec- 

ondly, the intensity of my anguish. 
“Yours obediently, 


Many Janez.” 


ddd 


Sancti 





said the offender, “you are not in 





had an apple, which, as he forcibly puts it, was an ap- 
»le ; he added another to it, and they became a pair. 
Ve have done the same ourselves—strange quince- 
idence! 

Tue Latest.—“ Just keeping it lighted for another 
boy,” is the latest juvenile invention when a mother 
suddenly comes upon her little boy with a cigar in his 
mouth. 





NATURAL. SELECTION. 


| 


whom she was talking through the | 








Not GENERALLY Known.—People 
who run up accounts have always 


one resource—they can put matters Ake 

right by coming down with some oer 

money. ibs 
—_—__—~———_ 


OLD SAWS. 
BY A PROVERBIAL PHLLOSOPHER. 





“Of two evils choose the least.” 
For my part, I prefer to choose 
neither. 

“Help yourself, and Heaven will 
help you.” It will be as well, though, to help yourself 
only to what belongs to you. 

“You must cut your coat according to your cloth.” 
Not at all. If there seems to be a danger of having to 
scrimp at all, make a jacket of your material. 

“He gives twice who gives quickly.” But the banks 
only cash these promptly forwarded checks at their 
nominal amount, for all that. 

“Wine drowns care.” And serves care right. 
should not have killed the cat. 


Care 
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A CHRISTMAS CONSPIRACY. 
DiscusteD OL_p GENTLEMAN. “ Well, now, this is a little oo much.” 


Atutetic Srorts ror Lapirs.—Jumping to conclu- 
sions; walking around a subject ; running through a 


| novel; skipping full descriptions. 


sabaetianaliaiienaamsienss 
A Sten or InpiGestion—‘ Gone to dinner. Be back 
in five minutes.” 
ccneneaieiiisiianindan 


Tur Recent Gates.—The sea may be assailed with 


so forth, but it can never be called wreckless. 

















A SOCK-DOLOGER. 
How To GET THE Toys INTO THE STOCKING? 


An Irishman dining at a club the other day is credited 
with asking, ‘‘ for the sake of information,” when they 
were going to bring home “ that Cleopatrick’s needle.” 

ee 
WHEN IT'S A “JAR.” 
Littie Wire. “*My dear David, can your sapient 


¢ 5 [ | brains not invent something to keep the fire from go- 
such epithets as greedy, furious, mad, wild, raging, and | ing out?” 


Hussanvy Puswanpy. ‘‘To shut the door—of course.” 











= N Mi? 


tai te : | 








“T’s jest gwine to find out who Santa Claus is this time, sho !” 


An Irishman, being recently on trial for some offense, 
pleaded “not guilty ;” and the jury being in the box, 
the District Attorney proceeded to call Mr. Furkisson as 
a witness. With the utmost innocence Patrick turned 
his face to the Court, and said, ‘* Do I understand, yer 
honor, that Mr. Furkisson is to be a witness forenenst 
me again 2?” 

The judge said, dryly, ‘It seems so.” 

“Well, thin, yer honor, I plade guilty, sure, an yer 
honor plaise, not because I am guilty, for I’m as inno- 
cent as yer honor’s suckin’ babe, but jist on account 
of savin’ Misther Furkisson’s sowl.” 


content 
THE SINGING QUADRILLE. 

(Which threatens to be the fashionable idiocy of the 

season.) 

Viotim. “ Sing—aw—nursewy wymes? Good gwa- 
cious! What is a pursewy wyme? Can't you sug- 
gest something appwopwiate 2?” 

First Partner (with emphasis). ‘* Yes—‘ Goosey, 
guosey.”” 

Sroonp Partner (more emphatically). ‘‘GANDER.” 

(The victim has a dim notion that somehow 
there is something personal somewhere. 


<cttevtiglliierniane 
BARBEROUS IDEA. 

Governess. ‘‘ Now, Harold, tell me who was that 
famous Greek who was exposed to constant peril in 
consequence of a sword being suspened over his head 
by a single—” 

Harorp. “I know. Old Damocles, who was always 
afraid of having his hair cut.” 


A FACT. 

Artist (who has borrowed a celebrated Rembrandt to 
copy). ‘* Good gracious, nurse! how on earth did this 
happen ?” 

Norse (sympathetically). “ Well, Sir, it’s a pity. Mas- 
ter Frank was having a game, and his bat went through 
the picture. But, lor’, Sir, you needn’t take on 80, it’s 
only the old one.” 


DISCOURAGING. 
Scuoot-Teacuer. ‘I've called round to hear why you 
have not been to school lately, Bridget Malone.” 
B. M. “Sorra a bit o’ good me comin’ to school, me 
lady, when it’s three times this week I’ve looked in at 
the door, and bedad but every empty sate in the room 


was full.” 
FAMILIAR SAYINGS—DUTCH VERSION. 


Von tich quick already by der glock vill make dat 
you don’d shall more os nine all der dime sew. 

Id makes noding already ov you schnifel aboud dot 
ven der milk bail ish out shpilled. 

Id ish a streed dot ish pooty long ven he don’d vill 
hav by some dimes dose gorners grooked mit himself. 

Dis ish a sick vind ov id don’d by some oder vellers 
dings blow pooty good. 

Ven der old cat is gone outsides mit herself von der 
house, dem leetie rats vill all along mit demselves play 
yust de same like dot. 

Ov a veller ish got a bird mit his handt already, he 


don’d vos schmardt ov he let em got away mit der same 
price os two ov dem birds by a grape-vine-dree. 
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(Continued from Supplement, Vol. XI, No. 1, p. 20.) 


MY LADY’S MONEY: 
AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF A YOUNG GIRL, 


RELATED BY 


WILKIE COLLINS. 





PERSONS OF THE STORY. 


WOMEN. 
Lapy Lyprarp (Widow of Lord Lydiard). 
IsaseEL Mitier (her adopted Daughter). 
Miss Pink (of South Morden). 
Tue Hon. Mrs. Daumbiave (Sister of the Hon, Alfred 
Hardyman), 
MEN, 
Tur Hon. Atrrep HarpyMan (of the Stud Farm). 
Mr. Fevix Sweetsir (Lady Lydiard’s Nephew). 
Rosert Moopy (Lady Lydiard’s Factotum). 
Mr. Troy (Lady Lydiard’s Lawyer). 
Oxp Suaron (in the By-ways of Legal Bohemia). 
ANIMAL. 
Tommig (Lady Lydiard’s Dog). 4 


PART THE SECOND. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER XIII.—( Continued.) 


Wiruovt further preface she described the cir- 
cumstances which had led to her assuming the 
perilous responsibility of sealing the letter. Old 
Sharon’s wandering attention began to wander 
again: he was evidentiy occupied in setting an- 
other trap. For the second time he interrupted 
Isabel in the middle of a sentence. Suddenly 
stopping short, he pointed to some sheep at the 
farther end of the field through which they hap- 
pened to be passing at the moment. 

“There’s a pretty sight!” he said. “There are 
the innocent sheep a-feeding—all following each 
other as usual; and there’s the sly dog waiting 
behind the gate till the sheep want his services. 
Reminds me of Old Sharon and the public.” He 
chuckled over his discovery of the remarkable 
similarity between the sheep-dog and himself, and 
the sheep and the public, and then burst upon 
Isabel with a second question. “I say! didn’t 
you look at the letter before you sealed it?” 

“Certainly not,” Isabel answered. 

“Not even at the address ?” 

“ No.” 

“Thinking of something else—eh ?” 

“Very likely,” said Isabel. 

“Was it your new bonnet, my dear?” 

Isabellaughed. ‘“ Women are not always think- 
ing of their new bonnets,” she answered. 

Old Sharon, to all appearance, dropped the sub- 
ject there. He lifted his lean brown forefinger 
and pointed again, this time to a house at a short 
distance from them. ‘ That’s a farm-house, sure- 
ly,” he said. “I’m thirsty, after my roll down 
the hill. Do you think, miss, they would give me 
a drink of milk ?” 

“Tam sure they would,” said Isabel. 
the people. Shall I go and ask them ?” 

“Thank you, my dear. One word more before 
you go. About the sealing of that letter: what 
could you have been thinking of while you were 
doing it?” He looked hard at her, and took her 
suddenly by thearm. “ Was it your sweetheart ?” 
he asked, in a whisper. 

The question instantly reminded Isabel that 
she had been thinking of Hardyman while she 
sealed the letter. She blushed as the remem- 
brance crossed her mind. Robert, noticing her 
embarrassment, spoke sharply to Old Sharon. 
“You have no right to put such a question to a 
young lady,” he said. “Be a little more careful 
for the future.” 

“There! there! don’t be hard on me,” pleaded 
the old rogue. “An ugly old man like me may 
make his innocent little joke—eh, miss? I’m 
sure you’re too sweet-tempered to be angry when 
I meant no offense. Show me that you bear no 
malice. Go, like a forgiving young angel, and 
ask for the milk.” 

Nobody appealed to Isabel’s sweetness of tem- 
per in vain. . “I will do it with pleasure,” she 
said, and hastened away to the farm-house. 


“T know 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue instant Isabel was out of hearing, Old Shar- 
on slapped Moody on the shoulder to rouse his 
attention. “I’ve got her out of the way,” he said ; 
“now listen tome. My business with the young 
angel is done; I may go back to London.” 

Moody looked at him in astonishment. 

“Lord! how little you know of thieves!” ex- 
claimed Old Sharon. ‘ Why, man alive, I have 
tried her with two plain tests. If you wanted a 
proof of her innocence, there it was, as plain as 
the nose on your face. Did you hear me ask her 
how she came to seal the letter, just when her 
mind was running on something else ?” 

“T heard you,” said Moody. 

“ Did you see howshe started and stared at me ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Well, I can tell you this: if she had stolen the 
money, she would neither have started nor stared. 
She would have had her answer ready before- 
hand in her own mind, in case of accidents. 
There’s only one thing, in my experience, that you 
can never do with a thief, when the thief hap- 
pens to be a woman—you can never take her by 
surprise. Put that remark by in your mind: one 
day you may find a use for remembering it. Did 
you see her blush, and look quite hurt in her feel- 
ings, pretty dear, when I asked about her sweet- 
heart? Do you think a thief, in her place, would 
have shown such a face as that? Notshe! The 
thief would have been relieved. The thief would 
have said to herself, ‘ All right; the more the old 
fool talks about sweethearts, the further he is 
from tracing the robbery to Me.’ Yes! yes! the 
ground’s cleared now, Master Moody. I’ve reck- 





bel; I’ve made my inquiries in all the other quar- 
ters that may be useful to us—and what’s the 
result? The advice I gave, when you and the 
lawyer first came to me—I hate that fellow !— 
remains as sound and good advice as ever, I 
have got the thief in my mind,” said Old Sharon, 
closing his cunning eyes and then opening them 
again, “as plain as I’ve got you in my eye at this 
minute. No more of that now,” he went on, look- 
ing round sharply at the path that led to the farm- 
house ; “ I’ve something particular to say to you, 
and there’s barely time to say it before that nice 
girl comes back. Look here! do you happen to 
be acquainted with Mr.-Honorable-Hardyman’s 
valet ?” 

Moody’s eyes rested on Old Sharon with a 
searching and doubtful look. 

“Mr, Hardyman’s valet?” he repeated. “I 
wasn’t prepared to hear Mr. Hardyman’s name.” 

Old Sharon looked at Moody, in his turn, with 
a flash of sardonic triumph. 

“Oho!” he said; “has my good boy learned his 
lesson? Do you see the thief through my spee- 
tacles already ?” 

“T began to see him,” Moody answered, “ when 
you gave us the guinea opinion at your lodgings.” 

“Will you whisper his name?” asked OldSharon. 

“Not yet. I distrust my own judgment. I'll 
wait till time proves that you’re right.” 

Old Sharon knitted his shaggy brows and shook 
his head. “If you only had a little more dash 
and go in you,” he said, “ you would be a clever 
fellow. Asitis—” He finished the sentence by 
snapping his fingers with a grin of contempt. 
“Let’s get to business. Are you going back by 
the next train along with me, or are you going 
to stop with the young lady ?” 

“T will follow you by a later train,” Moody an- 
swered. 

“Then I must give you your instructions at 
once,” Sharon continued. ‘ You get better ac- 
quainted with Hardyman’s valet. Lend him mon- 
ey if he wants it; stick at nothing to make a 
bosom-friend of him. I can’t do that part of it; 
my appearance would be against me. Yow are 
the man; you are respectable from the top of 
your hat to the tips of your boots ; nobody would 
suspect You. Don’t make objections! Can you 
fix the valet? Or can’t you?” 

“T can try,” said Moody. ‘And what then ?” 

Old Sharon put his gross lips disagreeably close 
to Moody’s ear. 

“ Your friend the valet can tell you who his mas- 
ter’s bankers are,” he said; ‘and he can supply 
you with a specimen of his master’s handwriting.” 

Moody drew back as suddenly as if his vaga- 
bond companion had put a knife at his throat. 
“You old villain!” he said; “are you tempting 
me to forgery ?” 

“You infernal fool!” retorted Old Sharon. 
“Will you hold that long tongue of yours, and 
hear what I have to say? You go to Hardy- 
man’s bankers, with a note in Hardyman’s hand- 
writing (exactly imitated by me) to this effect: 
‘Mr. H. presents his compliments to Messrs. So- 
and-So, and is not quite certain whether a pay- 
ment of five hundred pounds has been made 
within the last week to his account. He will be 
much obliged if Messrs. So-and-So will inform 
him by a line in reply whether there is such an 
entry to his credit in their books, and by whom 
the payment has been made.’ You wait for the 
bankers’ answer, and bring it to me. It’s just 
possible that the name you're afraid to whisper 
may appear in the letter. If it does, we’ve caught 
our man. Is that forgery, Mr. Muddlehead Moo- 
dy? Ill tell you what—if I had lived to be your 
age, and knew no more of the world than you 
do, I'd go and hang myself. Steady! here’s our 
charming friend with the milk. Remember your 
instructions, and don’t lose heart if my notion of 
the payment to the bankers’ comes to nothing. 
I know what to do next, in that case—and, what’s 
more, I'll take all the risk and trouble on my 
own shoulders. O Lord! I’m afraid I shall be 
obliged to drink the milk, now it’s come.” 

With this apprehension in his mind, he ad- 
vanced to relieve Isabel of the jug she carried. 

“ Here’s a treat!” he burst out, with an affec- 
tation of joy, which was completely belied by the 
expression of his dirty face. “ Here’s a kind and 
dear young lady, to help an old man to a drink 
with her own pretty hands!” He paused, and 
looked at the milk very much as he might have 
looked at a dose of physic. ‘‘ Will any one take 
a drink first?” he asked, offering the jug piteous- 
ly to Isabel and Moody. ‘ You see, I’m not used 
to genuine milk; I’m used to chalk and water. 
I don’t know what effect the unadulterated cow 
might have on my poor old inside.” He tasted 
the milk with the greatest caution. ‘Upon my 
soul, this is too rich for me! The unadulterated 
cow is a deal too strong to be drunk alone. If 
you'll allow me, I'll qualify it with a drop of gin. 
Here, Puggy! Puggy!” He set the milk down be- 
fore the dog, and taking a flask out of his pock- 
et, emptied it at a draught. “That’s something 
like!” he said, smacking his lips with an air of 
infinite relief. ‘So sorry, miss, to have given you 
all your trouble for nothing; it’s my ignorance 
that’s to blame, not me. I couldn’t know I was 
unworthy of genuine milk till I tried—could I? 
And do you know,” he proceeded, with his eye 
directed slyly on the way back to the station, “I 
begin to think I’m not worthy of the fresh air 
either. A kind of a longing seems to come over 
me for the London stink. I’m homesick already 
for the soot of my happy childhood and my own 
dear native mud. The air here is too thin for 
me, and the sky’s too clean; and—O Lord !— 
when you're used to the roar of the traffic—the 
*busses and the cabs and what not—the silence 
in these parts is downright awful. I'll wish you 
good-evening, miss, and get back to London.” 

Isabel turned to Moody with disappointment 
plainly expressed in her face and manner. 

“Ts that all he has to say?” she asked. “ You 
told me he could help us. You led me to sup- 


oned up the servants; I’ve questioned Miss Isa- | pose he could find the guilty person.” 





Sharon heard her. “TI could name the guilty 
person,” he answered, “as easily, miss, as I could 
name you.” 

“Why don’t you do it, then ?” Isabel inquired 
not very patiently. 

“ Because the time’s not ripe for it yet, miss— 
that’s one reason. Because, if I mentioned the 
thief’s name, as things are now, you, Miss Isabel, 
would think me mad; and you would tell Mr. 
Moody I had cheated him out of his money— 
that’s another reason. The matter’s in train, if 
you will only wait a little longer.” 

“So you say,” Isabel rejoined. “If you really 
could name the thief, I believe you would do it 
now.” 

She turned away with a frown on her pretty 
face. Old Sharon followed her. Even his coarse 
sensibilities appeared to feel the irresistible as- 
cendency of beauty and youth. 

“Tsay!” he began, “we must part friends, you 
know, or I shall break my heart over it. They 
have got milk at the farm-house. Do you think 
they have got pen, ink, and paper too?” 

Isabel answered, without turning to look at 
him, “ Of course they have.” 

“ And a bit of sealing-wax ?” 

“T dare say.” 

Old Sharon laid his dirty claws on her shoul- 
der, and forced her.to face him as the best means 
of shaking them off. 

“Come along!” he said. “TI am going to pac- 
ify you with some information in writing.” 

“Why should you write it ?” Isabel asked, sus- 
piciously, 

“ Because I mean to make my own conditions, 
my dear, before I let you into the secret.” 

In ten minutes more they were all three in 
the farm-house parlor. Nobody but the farmer’s 
wife was at home. The good woman trembled 
from head to foot at the sight of Old Sharon. 
In all her harmless life she had never yet seen 
humanity under the aspect in which it was now 
presented to her. ‘“ Mercy preserve us, miss !” 
she whispered to Isabel, ‘‘ how come you to be in 
such company as ¢hat/” Instructed by Isabel, 
she produced the necessary materials for writing 
and sealing, and that done, she shrank away to 
the door. “ Please to excuse me, miss,” she said, 
with a last horrified look at her venerable vis- 
itor; “I really can’t stand the sight of such a 
blot of dirt as that in my nice clean parlor.” 
With those words she disappeared, and was seen 
no more. 

Perfectly indifferent to his reception, Old Shar- 
on wrote, inclosed what he had written in an en- 
velope, and sealed it (in the absence of any thing 
better fitted for his purpose) with the mouth-piece 
of his pipe. 

“Now, miss,” he said, “ you give me your word 
of honor”—he stopped and looked round at Moo- 
dy with a grin— and you give me yours, that you 
won’t either of you break the seal on this envel- 
ope till the expiration of one week from the pres- 
ent day. There are the conditions, Miss Isabel, 
on which Pll give you your information. If you 
stop to dispute with me, the candle’s a-light, and 
I'll burn the letter.” 

It was useless to contend with him. Isabel and 
Moody gave him the promise that he required. 
He handed the sealed envelope to Isabel with a 
low bow. ‘ When the week’s out,” he said, “ you 
will own I’m a cleverer fellow than you think me 
now. Wish you good-evening, miss. Come along, 
Puggy! Farewell to the horrid clean country, 
and back again to the nice London stink !” 

He nodded to Moody—he leered at Isabel—he 
chuckled to himself—he left the farm-house. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

IsaBeL looked down at the letter in her hand, 
considered it in silence, and turned to Moody. 
“T feel tempted to open it already,” she said. 

“ After giving your promise?” Moody gently 
remonstrated. 

Isabel met that objection with a woman’s logic. 

“Does a promise matter,” she asked, “ when 
one gives it to a dirty, disreputable, presuming 
old wretch like Mr. Sharon? It’s a wonder to 
me that you trust such a creature. J wouldn’t!” 

“T doubted him just as you do,” Moody an- 
swered, “when I first saw him in company with 
Mr. Troy. But there was something in the ad- 
vice he gave us at that first consultation which 
altered my opinion of him for the better. I dis- 
like his appearance and his manners as much as 
you do—I may even say I felt ashamed of bring- 
ing such a person to see you. And yet I can’t 
think that I have acted unwisely in employing 
Mr. Sharon.” 

Isabel listened absently. She had something 
more to say, and she was considering how she 
should say it. ‘ May lask you a bold question ?” 
she began, 

“ Any question you like.” 

“Tave you—” She hesitated and looked em- 
barrassed, “Have you paid Mr. Sharon much 
money ?” she resumed, suddenly rallying her cour- 
age. Instead of answering, Moody suggested that 
it was time to think of returning to Miss Pink’s 
villa. ‘Your aunt may be getting anxious about 
you,” he said. 

Isabel led the way out of the farm-house in si- 
lence. She reverted to Mr. Sharon and the mon- 
ey, however, as they returned by the path across 
the fields, 

“T am sure you will not be offended with me,” 
she said, gently, “if I own that Iam uneasy about 
the expenses. I am allowing you to use your 
purse as if it was mine, and I have hardly any 
savings of my own.” 

Moody entreated her not to speak of it. “ How 
can I put my money to a better use than in serv- 
ing your interests ?” he asked. “ My one object 


| in life is to relieve you of your present anxieties. 


I shall be the happiest man living if you only 
owe a moment’s happiness to my exertions.” 

Isabel took his hand, and looked at him with 
grateful tears in her eyes. 





“How good you are to me, Mr. Moody!” she 
said. “I wish I could tell you how deeply I feel 
your kindness.” 

“You can do it easily,” he answered, with a 
smile. ‘Call me ‘Robert; don’t call me ‘ Mr. 
Moody.’ ” 

She took his arm with a sudden familiarity 
that charmed him. “If you had been my broth- 
er I should have called you ‘ Robert,’” she said ; 
“‘and no brother could have been more devoted 
to me than you are.” 

He looked eagerly at her bright face turned up 
to his. ‘May I never hope to be something 
nearer and dearer to you than a brother?” he 
asked, timidly. 

She hung her head and said nothing. Moody’s 
memory recalled Sharon’s coarse reference to her 
“sweetheart.” She had blushed when he put 
the question. What had she done when Moody 
put is question? Her face answered for her— 
she had turned pale; she was looking more seri- 
ous than usual. Ignorant as he was of the ways 
of women, his instinct told him that this was a 
bad sign. Surely her rising color would have 
confessed it, if time and gratitude together were 
teaching her to love him? He sighed as the in- 
evitable conclusion forced itself on his mind. 

“Thope I have not offended you ?” he said, sadly. 

“Oh no.” 

“T wish I had not spoken. Pray don’t think 
that I am serving you with any selfish motive.” 

“T don’t think that, Robert. I never could 
think it of you.” 

He was not quite satisfied yet. “Even if you 
were to marry some other man,” he went on, ear- 
nestly, “it would make no difference in what I 
am trying to do for you. No matter what ¢£ 
might suffer, I should still go on—for your 
sake.” 

“Why do you talk so?” she burst out, passion- 
ately. ‘‘Noother man has such a claim as yours 
to my gratitude and regard. How can you let 
such thoughts come to you? I have done noth- 
ing in secret. I have no friends who are not 
known to you. Be satisfied with that, Robert, 
and let us drop the subject.” 

“Never to take it up again?” he asked, with 
the infatuated pertinacity of a man clinging to 
his last hope. 

At other times and under other circumstances 
Tsabel might have answered him sharply. She 
spoke with perfect gentleness now. 

“Not for the present,” she said. 
know my own heart. Give me time.” 

His gratitude caught at those words, as the 
drowning man is said to catch at the proverbial 
straw. He lifted her hand, and suddenly and 
fondly pressed his lips on it. She showed no 
confusion. Was she sorry for him, poor wretch! 
—and was that all? 

They walked on, arm in arm, in silence. 

Crossing the last field, they entered again on 
the high-road leading to the row of villas in 
which Miss Pink lived. The minds of both were 
preoccupied. Neither of them noticed a gentle- 
man approaching on horseback, followed by a 
mounted groom. He was advancing slowly, at 
the walking pace of his horse, and he only ob- 
served the two foot passengers when he was 
close to them. 

“Miss Isabel !” 

She started, looked up, and discovered—Alfred 
Hardyman. 

He was dressed in a perfectly made travelling 
suit of light brown, with a peaked felt hat of a 
darker shade of the same color, which, in a pic- 
turesque sense, greatly improved his personal ap- 
pearance. His pleasure at discovering Isabel 
gave the animation to his features which they 
wanted on ordinary occasions. He sat his horse, 
a superb hunter, easily and gracefully. His 
light amber-colored gloves fitted him perfectly. 
His obedient servant, on another magnificent 
horse, waited behind him. He looked the im- 
personation of rank and breeding, of wealth 
and prosperity. What a contrast, in a woman’s 
eyes, to the shy, pale, melancholy man in the ill- 
fitting black clothes, with the wandering, uneasy 
glances, who stood beneath him, and felt, and 
showed that he felt, his inferior position keenly! 
In spite of herself, the treacherous blush flew 
over Isabel’s face, in Moody’s presence, and with 
Moody’s eyes distrustfully watching her. 

“This is a piece of good fortune: that I hard- 
ly hoped for,” said Hardyman, his cool, quiet, 
dreary way of speaking quickened, as usual, in 
Isabel’s presence. ‘I only got back from France 
this morning, and I called on Lady Lydiard in 
the hope of seeing you. She was not at home, 
and you were in the country, and the servants 
didn’t know the address. I could get nothing 
out of them, except that you were on a visit to 
a relation.” He looked at Moody while he was 
speaking. “Haven't I seen you before?” he 
said, carelessly. “Yes; at Lady Lydiard’s. 
You're her steward, are you not? How d’ye 
do? Moody, with his eyes on the ground, an- 
swered silently by a bow. Hardyman, perfectly 
indifferent whether Lady Lydiard’s steward spoke 
or not, turned on his saddle, and looked admiringly 
at Isabel. “I begin to think my luck has turned 
at last,” he went on, with a smile. “I was jog- 
ging along to my farm, and despairing of ever 
seeing Miss Isabel again—and Miss Isabel herself 
meets me at the road-side! I wonder whether 
you are as glad to see me as Tam to see you? You 
won't tell me, eh? May I ask you something else ? 
Are you staying in our neighborhood ?” 

There was no alternative before Isabel but to 
answer this last question. Hardyman had met 
her out walking, and had no doubt drawn the in- 
evitable inference, although he was too polite to 
say so in plain words. 

“ Yes, Sir,’ she answered, shyly; “I am stay- 
ing in this neighborhood.” 

“ And who is your relation?” Hardyman pro- 
ceeded, in his easy, matter-of-course way. “ Lady 
Lydiard told me, when I had the pleasure of 
meeting you at her house, that you had an aunt 
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living in the country. I have a good memory, 
Miss Isabel, for any thing that I hear about You. 
It’s your aunt, isn’t it? Yes? I know every 
body about here. What is your aunt’s name?” 

Isabel, still resting her hand on Robert’s arm, 
felt it tremble a little as Hardyman made this 
last inquiry. If she had been speaking to one of 
her equals, she would have known how to dispose 
of the question without directly answering it. 
But what could she say to the magnificent gen- 
tleman on the stately horse? He had only to 
send his servant into the village to ask who the 
young lady from London was staying with, and 
the answer, in a dozen mouths at least, would 
direct him to her aunt. She cast one appealing 
look at Moody, and pronounced the distinguish- 
ed name of Miss Pink. 

“Miss Pink Y’ Hardyman repeated. 


“ Surely 
I know Miss Pink.” 


(Iie had not the faintest 
remembrance of her.) “ Where did I meet her 
last?” (Ee ran over in his memory the different 
local festivals at which strangers had been intro- 
duced to him.) “ Was it at the archery meeting ? 
or at the granénar school when the prizes were 
given? No? It must have been at the flower 
show, then, surely ?” 

It had been at the flower show. Isabel had 
heard it from Miss Pink fifty times at least, and 
was obliged to admit it now. 

“fam quite ashamed of never having called,” 
Hfardyman proceeded. “The fact is, I have so 
much to do. [Tam a bad one at paying visits. 
Are you on your way home? Let me follow you 
and make my apologies personally to Miss Pink.” 

Moody looked at Isabel. It was only a mo- 
mentary glance, but she perfectly understood it. 

“7 am afraid, Sir, my aunt can not have the 
honor of seeing you to-day,” she said. 

Hardyman was all compliance. He smiled, 
and patted his horse’s neck. “To-morrow, then,” 
he said, “My compliments, and [ will call in 
the afternoon, Let me Miss Pink lives 
at—” He waited, as if he expected Isabel to 
She 
Hardyman looked round at his 
The groom could find out the address, 
even if he did not happen to know it already, 
Besides, there was the little row of houses visible 
it the farther end of the road. Isabel pointed to 
the villas, as a necessary concession to good man- 
ners, before the groom could anticipate her. “ My 
aunt lives there, Sir, at the house called The Lawn.” 

“Ah! tobe sure,” said Hardyman. “ Loughtn’t 
to have wanted reminding; but I have so many 
things to think of at the farm, And Iam afraid 
[ must be getting old; my memory isn’t as good 
as it was. Tam so glad to have seen you, Miss 
Isabel. You and your aunt must come and look 
at my horses. Do you like horses? Are you 
fond of riding? I have a quiet roan mare that 
is used to carrying ladies ; she would be just the 
thing for you. Did I beg you to give my best 
compliments to your aunt? Yes? How well 
you are looking! our air here agrees with you. 
I hope I haven't kept you standing too long? I 
didn’t think of it in the pleasure of meeting you. 
(io0d-by, Miss Isabel—good-by till to-morrow.” 

He took off his hat to Isabel, nodded to Moody, 
and pursued his way to the farm. 

Isabel looked at her companion. His eyes were 
still on the ground. Pale, silent, motionless, he 
waited by her like a dog, until she gave the sig- 
nal of walking on again toward the house. 

“You are not angry with me for speaking to 
Mr. Hardyman ?” she asked, anxiously. 

He lifted his head at the sound of her voice. 
“Angry with you, my dear! 4Vhy should I be 
angry 2”? 

“You seemed so changed, Robert, since we met 
Mr. Hardyman, I couldn't help speaking to him, 
could 1?” 

“Certainly not.” 

They moved on toward the villa. Isabel was 
still uneasy. There was something in Moody's 
silent submission to all that she said and all that 
she did which pained and humiliated her, ‘ You're 
not jealous ?” she said, smiling timidly. 

He tried to speak lightly on his side.“ IT have 
no time to be jealous while I have your affairs to 
look after,” he answered. 

She pressed his arm tenderly. “ Never fear, 
Robert, that new friends will make me forget the 
best and dearest friend who is now at my side.” 
she paused, and looked up at him with a compas- 
sionate fondness that was very pretty to see. “I 
can keep out of the way to-morrow, when Mr. 
Hardyman calls,” she said. “It is my aunt he is 
coming to see—not me.” 

It was generously meant. But while her mind 
was only occupied with the present time, Moody's 
mind was looking into the future. He was learn- 
ing the hard lesson of self-sacrifice already. “ Do 
what you think right,” he said, quietly; “don't 
think of me.” 

They reached the gate of the villa. 
out his hand to say good-by. 

“Won't you come in?” she asked. “ Do come 
” 


see; 


assist his treacherous memory once more, 
hesitated again, 
yroom, 





He held 


in. 

‘“‘Not now, my dear. I must get back to London 
as soon as I can. There is some more work to be 
done for you, and the sooner I do it the better.” 

She heard his excuse without heeding it. 

“You are not like yourself, Robert,” she said. 
“Why is it? What are you thinking of ?” 

He was thinking of the bright blush that over- 
spread her face when Hardyman first spoke to 
her; he was thinking of the invitation to her to 
see the stud farm, and to ride the roan mare ; he 
was thinking of the utterly powerless position in 
which he stood toward Isabel and toward the 
highly born gentleman who admired her. But he 
kept his doubts and fears to himself.“ The train 
won't wait for me,” he said, and held out his hand 
once more. 

She was not only perplexed, she was really dis- 
tressed. ‘Don’t take leave of me in that cold 
way!” she pleaded. Her eyes dropped before 
his, and her lips trembled a little. ‘Give me a 
kiss, Robert, at parting.” She said those bold 
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words softly and sadly, out of the depth of her 
pity for him. He started; his face brightened 
suddenly; his sinking hope rose again. In an- 
other moment the change came; in another mo- 
ment he understood her. As he touched her 
cheek with his lips, he turned pale again. “ Don’t 
quite forget me,” he said, in low, faltering tones, 
and left her. 


Miss Pink met Isabel in the hall. Refreshed 
by unbroken repose, the ex-school-mistress was 
in the happiest frame of mind for the reception 
of her niece’s news. 

Informed that Moody had travelled to South 
Morden to personally report the progress of the 
inquiries, Miss Pink highly approved of him as a 
substitute for Mr. Troy. “ Mr. Mogdy, as a bank- 
er’s son, is a gentleman by birth,” she remarked ; 
“he has condescended in becoming Lady Lydiard’s 
steward. What I saw of him, when he came here 
with you, prepossessed me in his favor, He has 
my confidence, Isabel, as well as yours; he is in 
every respect a superior person to Mr. Troy. Did 
you meet any friends, my dear, when you were 
out walking ?” 

The answer to this question produced a species 
of transformation in Miss Pink. The rapturous 
rank-worship of her nature feasted, so to speak, 
on Hardyman’s message. She looked taller and 
younger than usual ; she was all smiles and sweet- 
ness. “At last, Isabel, you have seen birth and 
breeding under their right aspect,” she said. “ In 
the society of Lady Lydiard you can not possibly 
have formed correct ideas of the English aristoc- 
racy. Observe Mr. Hardyman when he does me 
the honor to call to-morrow, and you will see the 
difference.” 

“Mr, Hardyman is your visitor, aunt, not mine. 
I was going to ask you to let me remain up stairs 
in my room.” 

Miss Pink was unaffectedly shocked, “ This is 
what you learn at Lady Lydiard’s,” she observed. 
“No, Isabel, your absence would be a breach of 
good manners; I can not possibly permit it. 
You will be present to receive our distinguished 
friend with me. And mind this,” added Miss Pink, 
in her most impressive manner, “if Mr. Hardy- 
man should by any chance ask why you have left 
Lady Lydiard, not one word about those disgrace- 
ful cireumstances which connect you with the 
loss of the bank-note! I should sink into the 
earth if the smallest hint of what has really hap- 
pened should reach Mr. Hardyman’s ears. My 
child, I stand toward you in the place of your la- 
mented mother, I have the right to command 
your silence on this horrible subject, and I do im- 
peratively command it.” 

In these words foolish Miss Pink sowed the 
seed for the harvest of trouble that was soon to 
come, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PaytnG his court to the ex-school-mistress on 
the next day, Hardyman made such excellent use 
of his opportunities that the visit to the stud farm 
took place on the day after. His own carriage 
was placed at the disposal of Isabel and her aunt, 
and his own sister was present to confer special 
distinction on the reception of Miss Pink. 

In a country like England, which annually sus- 
pends the sitting of its legislature in honor of a 
horse-race, it is only natural and proper that the 
comfort of the horses should be the first object 
of consideration at a stud farm. Nine-tenths of 
the land at Hardyman’s farm were devoted, in one 
way or another, to the noble quadruped with the 
low forehead and the long nose. Poor humanity 
was satisfied with second-rate and third-rate ac- 
commodation. The ornamental grounds, very 
poorly laid out, were also very limited in extent ; 
and as for the dwelling-house, it was literally a 
cottage. A parlor and a kitchen, a smoking-room, 
a bedroom, and a spare chamber for a friend, all 
scantily furnished, sufficed for the modest wants 
of the owner of the property. If you wished to 
feast your eyes on luxury, you went to the stables. 

The stud farm being described, the introduction 
of Hardyman’s sister follows in due course, 

The Honorable Lavinia Hardyman was, ag all 
persons in society know, married rather late in 
life to General Drumblade. It is saying a great 
deal, but it is not saying too much, to describe 
Mrs. Drumblade as the most mischievous woman 
of her age in all England. Scandal was the breath 
of her life: to place people in false positions, to 
divulge secrets and destroy characters, to under- 
mine friendships and aggravate enmities—these 
were the sources of enjoyment from which this 
dangerous woman drew the inexhaustible fund of 
good spirits that made her a brilliant light in the 
social sphere. She was one of the privileged sin- 
ners of modern society. The worst mischief that 
she could work was ascribed to her “ exuberant 
vitality.” She had that ready familiarity of man- 
ner which is (in her class) so rarely discovered to 
be insolence in disguise. Her power of easy self- 
assertion found people ready to accept her on her 
own terms wherever she went. She was one of 
those big, overpowering women, with blunt man- 
ners, voluble tongues, and goggle eyes, who carry 
every thing before them. The highest society 
modestly considered itself in danger of being dull 
in the absence of Mrs. Drumblade. Even Hardy- 
man himself—who saw as little of her as possi- 
ble, whose frankly straightforward nature recoil- 
ed by instinet from contact with his sister—could 
think of no fitter person to make Miss Pink's re- 
ception agreeable to her while he was devoting 
his own attentions to her niece. Mrs. Drumblade 
accepted the position thus offered with the most 
amiable readiness. In her own private mind she 
placed an interpretation on her brother’s motives 
which did him the grossest injustice. She be- 
lieved that Hardyman’s designs on Isabel con- 
templated the most profligate result. To assist 
this purpose, while the girl’s nearest relative was 
supposed to be taking care of her, was Mrs. Drum- 
blade’s idea of “fun.” Her worst enemies ad- 
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mitted that the Honorable Lavinia had redeeming 
qualities, and owned that a keen sense of humor 
was one of her merits. 

Was Miss Pink a likely person to resist the 
fascinations of Mrs. Drumblade? Alas for the 
ex-school-mistress ! before she had been five min- 
utes at the farm Hardyman’s sister had fished for 
her, caught her, landed her. Poor Miss Pink ! 

Mrs. Drumblade could assume a grave dignity 
of manner when the occasion called for it. She 
was grave, she was dignified, when Hardyman 
performed the ceremonies of introduction. She 
would not say she was charmed to meet Miss Pink 
—the ordinary slang of society was not for Miss 
Pink’s ears—she would say she felt this introduc- 
| tion as a privilege. It was so seldom one met 
with persons of trained intellect in society. Mrs. 
Drumblade was already informed of Miss Pink’s 
earlier triumphs in the instruction of youth. Mrs. 
Drumblade had not been blessed with children 
herself ; but she had nephews and nieces, and she 
was anxious about their education, especially the 
nieces. What a sweet, modest girl Miss Isabel 
was! The fondest wish she could form for her 
nieces would be that they should resemble Miss 
Isabel when they grew up. The question was as 
to the best method of education. She would own 
that she had selfish motives in becoming ac- 
quainted with Miss Pink. They were at the farm, 
no doubt, to see Alfred’s horses. Mrs. Drum- 
blade did not understand horses; her interest was 
in the question of education. She might even 
confess that she had accepted Alfred’s invitation 
in the hope of hearing Miss Pink’s views. There 
would be opportunities, she trusted, for a little in- 
structive conversation on that subject. It was, 
perhaps, ridiculous to talk, at her age, of feeling 
as if she was Miss Pink’s pupil, and yet it exact- 
ly expressed the nature of the aspiration which 
was then in her mind. In these terms, feeling 
her way with the utmost nicety, Mrs. Drumblade 
wound the net of flattery round and round Miss 
Pink, until her hold on that innocent lady was, in 
every sense of the word, secure. Before half the 
horses had been passed under review, Hardyman 
and Isabel were out of sight, and Mrs. Drumblade 
and Miss Pink were lost in the intricacies of the 
stables. ‘ Excessively stupid of me! We had 
better go back, and establish ourselves comfort- 
ably in the parlor. When my brother misses us, 
he and your charming niece will return to look for 
us in the cottage.’ Under cover of this arrange- 
ment the separation became complete. Miss Pink 
held forth on edueation to Mrs. Drumblade in the 
parlor, while Hardyman and Isabel were on their 
way to a paddock at the farthest limits of the 
property. 





“T am afraid you are getting a little tired,” 
said Hardyman, ‘ Won't you take my arm?” 
Isabel was on her guard: she had not forgotten 
what Lady Lydiard had said to her. -‘ No, thank 
| you, Mr. Hardyman; 1 am a better walker than 
| 
| 





you think.” 

Hardyman continued the conversation in his 
| blunt, resolute way. ‘I wonder whether you will 
| believe me,” he asked, “if I tell you that this is 
| one of the happiest days of my life ?” 
| “T should think you were always happy,” Isa- 
| bel cautiously replied, * having such a pretty place 
| to live in as this.” 

Hardyman met that answer with one of his 
| quietly positive denials. “ A man is never hap- 
)} py by himself,” he said. “He is happy with a 
| companion, For instance, I am happy with you.” 
| Isabel stopped and looked back. Hardyman’s 
language was becoming a little too explicit. 
“Surely we have lost Mrs. Drumblade and my 
aunt?” she said. ‘ [don’t see them any where.” 

“You will see them directly; they are only a 
long way behind.” With this assurance, he re- 
turned, in his own obstinate way, to his one ob- 
ject in view. “ Miss Isabel, I want to ask you a 
question. I’m not a ladies’ man. I speak my 
mind plainly to every body—women included. 
Do you like being here to-day ?” 

Isabel’s gravity was not proof against this 
very downright question. ‘I should be hard to 
please,” she said, laughing, “if I didn’t enjoy my 
visit to the farm.” 

Hardyman pushed steadily forward through 
the obstacle of the farm to the question of the 
farm’s master. ‘You like being here,” he re- 
peated. ‘ Do you like Me?” 

This was serious. Isabel drew back a little 
and looked at him. He waited with the most im- 
penetrable gravity for her reply. 
| “IT think you can hardly expect me to answer 

that question,” she said. 

“Why not?” 
| “ur acquaintance has been a very short one, 
| Mr. Hardvman. And if you are so good as to 
| forget the difference between us, I think Z ought 

to remember it.” 
| “What difference 2” 
fee, The difference in rank.” 
| Hardyman suddenly stood still, and emphasized 
his next words by digging his stick into the grass. 

“If any thing I have said has vexed you,” he 
began, * tell me so plainly, Miss Isabel, and I'll 
ask your pardon, But don’t throw my rank in 
my face. I cut adrift from all that nonsense 
| when I took this farm and got my living out of 
| the horses. What has a man’s rank to do with 

a man’s feelings ?” he went on, with another em- 
phatie dig of his stick. ‘‘I am quite serious in 
asking if you like me, for this good reason, that 
I like you. Yes,I do. You remember that day 
when I bled the old lady’s dog. Well, I have found 
out since then that there’s a sort of incompleteness 
in my tife which I never suspected before. It’s 
you who have put that idea into my head. You 
didn’t mean it, I dare say, but you have done it 
all thesame. I sat alone here yesterday evening 
smoking my pipe—and I didn’t enjoy it. I break- 
fasted alone this morning—and I didn’t enjoy that. 
I said to myself, She’s coming to lunch, that’s 
| one comfort—I shall enjoy lunch. That’s what 
: I feel, roughly described. I don’t suppose I've 








been five minutes together without thinking of 
you, now in one way and now in another, since 
the day when I first saw you. When a man comes 
to my time of life, and has had my experience, he 
knows what that means. It means, in plain En- 
glish, that his heart is set on a woman. You're 
the woman.” 

Isabel had thus far made several attempts to 
interrupt him, without success, But when Hardy- 
man’s confession attained its culminating point, 
she insisted on being heard. 

“Tf you will excuse me, Sir,” she interposed, 
gravely, “I think I had better go back to the 
cottage. My aunt is a stranger here, and she 
doesn’t know where to look for us.” 

“We don’t want your aunt,” Hardyman re- 
marked, in bis most positive manner. 

“ We do want her,” Isabel rejoined. “I won’t 
venture to say it’s wrong in you, Mr. Hardyman, 
to talk to me as you have just done, but I am 
quite sure it’s wrong in me to listen.” 

He looked at her with such unaffected surprise 
and distress that she stopped, on the point of 
leaving him, and tried to make herself better un- 
derstood. : 

“T had no intention of offending you, Sir,” she 
said, a little confusedly. ‘I only wanted to re- 
mind you that there are some things which a gen- 
tleman in your position—” She stopped, tried 
to finish the sentence, failed, and began another. 
“Tf IT had been a young lady in your own rank of 
life,” she went on, “I might have thanked you for 
paying me a compliment, and have given you a 
serious answer. As it is, lam afraid I must say 
that you have surprised and disappointed me. I 
can claim very little for myself, I know; but I did 
imagine—so long as there was nothing unbecom- 
ing in my conduct—that I had some right to 
your respect.” 

Listening more and more impatiently, Hardy- 
man took her by the hand, and burst out with 
another of his abrupt questions. 

“What can you possibly be thinking of ?” he 
asked. 

She gave him no answer; she only looked at 
him reproachfully, and tried to release herself. 

Hardyman held her hand faster than ever. 

“T believe you think me an infernal scoundrel,” 
he said. ‘I can stand a good deal, Miss Isabel, 
but I can’t stand that. How have I failed in re- 
spect toward you, if you please? I have told you 
youre the woman my heart is set on. Well? 
Isn’t it plain what I want of you when I say that ? 
Isabel Miller, I want you to be my wife!” 

Isabel's only reply to this extraordinary pro- 
posal of marriage was a faint cry of astonish- 
ment, followed by a sudden trembling that shook 
her from head to foot. 

Hardyman put his arm round her with a gen- 
tleness which his oldest friend would have been 
surprised to see in him. 

“Take your time to think of it,” he said, drop- 
ping back again into his usual quiet tone. “ If 
you had known me a little better, you wouldn’t 
have mistaken me, and you wouldn’t be looking 
at me now as if you were afraid to believe your 
own ears. What is there so very wonderful in my 
wanting to marry you? I don’t set up for being 
a saint. When I was a young man I was no bet- 
ter (and no worse) than other young men. Tm 
getting on now to middle life. I don’t want ro- 
mances and adventures ; I want an easy existence 
with a nice lovable woman who will make me a 
good wife. You're the woman, I tell you again. 
I know it by what I’ve seen of you myself, and 
by what I have heard of you from Lady Lydiard. 
She said you were prudent and sweet-tempered 
and affectionate; to which I wish to add that you 
have just the face and figure that I like, and the 
modest manners and the blessed absence of all 
slang in your talk which I don’t find in the young 
women I meet with in the present day. That’s 
my view of it: I think for myself. What does it 
matter to me whether you’re the daughter of a 
duke or the daughter of a dairyman? It isn’t 
your father I want to marry; it’s you. Listen to 
reason, there’s a dear! We have only one ques- 
tion to settle before we go back to youraunt. You 
wouldn’t answer me when I asked it a little while 
since. Will you answer now? Do you like me?” 

Isabel looked up at him timidly. 

“In my position, Sir,’ she asked, “have I any 
right to like you? What would your relations 
and friends think if I said Yes ?” 

Hardyman gave her waist a little admonitory 
squeeze with his arm. 

“What! You're at it again? A nice way to 
answer a man, to call him ‘Sir,’ and to get be- 
hind his rank as if it was a place of refuge from 
him! I hate talking of myself, but you force me 
to it. Here is my position in the world: I have 
got an elder brother; he is married, and he has a 
son to succeed him in the title and the property. 
You understand, so far? Very well! Years ago 
I shifted my share of the rank (whatever it may 
be) on to my brother’s shoulders. He’s a thor- 
ough good fellow, and he has carried my dignity 
for me, without once dropping it, ever since. As 
for what people may say, they have said it al- 
ready, from my father and mother downward, in 
the time when I took to the horses and the farm. 
If they’re the wise people I take them for, they 
won't be at the trouble of saying it all over again. 
No,no. Twist it how you may, Miss Isabel, wheth- 
er I’m single or whether I’m married, I’m plain 
Alfred Hardyman; and every body who knows 
me knows that I go on my own way, and please 
myself. If you don’t like me, it will be the bit- 
terest disappointment I ever had in my life; but 
say so honestly, all the same.” 

Where is the woman in Isabel’s place whose 
capacity for resistance would not have yielded a 
little to such an appeal as this ? 

“T should be an insensible wretch,” she replied, 
warmly, “if I didn’t feel the honor you have done 
me, and feel it gratefully.” 

“Does that mean you will have me for a hus- 
band ?” asked downright Hardyman. 

She was fairly driven into a corner; but (being 
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a woman) she tried to slip through his fingers at 
the last moment. 

“Will you forgive me,” she said, “if I ask for 
a little more time? Iam so bewildered, I hardly 
know what to say or do for the best. You see, 
Mr. Hardyman, it would be a dreadful thing for 
me to be the cause of your giving offense to your 
family. Iam obliged to think of that. It would 
be so distressing for you (I will say nothing of 
myself) if your friends closed their doors on me. 
They might say I was a designing girl, who had 
taken advantage of your good opinion to raise 
herself in the world. Lady Lydiard warned me 
long since not to be ambitious about myself, and 
not to forget my station in life, because she treat- 
ed me like her adopted daughter. Indeed—in- 
deed, I can’t tell you how I feel your goodness, 
and the compliment—the very great compliment 
—you payme. My heart is free ; and if I follow- 
ed my own inclinations—” She checked herself, 
conscious that she was on the brink of saying too 
much. ‘“ Will you give me a few days,” she plead- 
ed, “to try if I can think composedly of all this ? 
I am only a girl, and I feel quite dazzled by the 
prospect that you set before me.” 

Hardyman seized on these words as offering all 
the encouragement that he desired to his suit. 

“‘ Have your own way in this thing, and in every 
thing !” he said, with an unaccustomed fervor of 
language and manner. “I am so glad to hear 
that your heart is open to me, and that all your 
inclinations take my part.” 

Isabel instantly protested against this misrep- 
resentation of what she had really said. “Oh, 
Mr. Hardyman, you quite mistake me !” 

He answered her very much as he had answer- 
ed Lady Lydiard when she had tried to-make him 
understand his proper relations toward Isabel. 

‘“*No,no; I don’t mistake you. I agree to every 
word you say. How can I expect you to marry 
me, as you very properly remark, unless I give 
you a day or two to make up your mind? It’s 
quite enough for me that you like the prospect. 
If Lady Lydiard treated you as her daughter, why 
shouldn’t you be my wife? It stands to reason 
that you’re quite right to marry a man who can 
raise you in the world. I like you to be ambi- 
tious, though Heaven knows it isn’t much I can 
do for you, except to love you with all my heart. 
Still, it’s a great encouragement to hear that her 
ladyship’s views agree with mine—” 

“They don’t agree, Mr. Hardyman,” protested 
poor Isabel. “ Youare entirely misrepresenting—” 

Hardyman cordially concurred in this view of 
the matter. “Yes! yes! Ican’t pretend to rep- 
resent her ladyship’s language, or yours either; 
1 am obliged to take my words as they come to 
me. Don’t disturb yourself: it’s all right—I un- 
derstand. You have made me the happiest man 
living. I shall ride over to-morrow to your aunt’s 
house and hear what you have to say to me. 
Mind you’re at home! Not a day must pass now 
without my seeing you. I do love you, Isabel—I 
do indeed !” He stooped, and kissed her hearti- 
iy. ‘Only to reward me,” he explained, “ for giv- 
ing you time to think.” 

She drew herself away from him—resolutely, 
not angrily. Before she could make a third at- 
tempt to place the subject in its right light before 
him, the luncheon bell rang at the cottage, and a 
servant appeared, evidently sent te look for them. 

“ Don’t forget to-morrow,” Hardyman whisper- 
ed, confidentially. ‘Tl call early, and then go 
on to London and get the ring.” 








CHAPTER XVII. 

Events succeeded each other rapidly after the 
memorable day to Isabel of the luncheon at the 
farm. 

On the next day (the 9th of the month) Lady 
Lydiard sent for her steward, and requested him 
to explain his conduct in repeatedly leaving the 
house without assigning any reason for his ab- 
sence. She did not dispute his claims to a free- 
dom of action which would not be permitted to 
an ordinary servant. Her objection to his pres- 
ent course of proceeding related entirely to the 
mystery in which it was involved, and to the un- 
certainty in which the household was left as to the 
hour of his return, On those grounds, she thought 
herself entitled to an explanation. Moody’s ha- 
bitual reserve—strengthened on this occasion by 
his dread of ridicule if his efforts to serve Isabel 
ended in failure—disinclined him to take Lady 
Lydi into his confidence while his inquiries 
were sll beset with obstacles and doubts. He 
respectfully entreated her ladyship to grant him a 
delay of a few weeks before he entered on his ex- 
planation. Lady Lydiard’s quick temper resented 
this request. She told Moody plainly that he was 
guilty of an act of presumption in making his 
own conditions with his employer. He received 
the reproof with exemplary resignation, but he 
held to his conditions nevertheless. From that 
moment the result of the interview was no longer 
in doubt. Moody was directed to send in his ac- 
counts. The accounts having been examined, 
and found to be scrupulously correct, he declined 
accepting the balance of salary that was offered to 
him. The next day he left Lady Lydiard’s service. 

On the 10th of the month her ladyship received 
a letter from her nephew. 

The health of Felix had not improved. He had 
made up his mind to go abroad again toward the 
end of the month. In the mean time he had 
written to his friend at Paris, and he had the 
pleasure of forwarding an answer. The letter in- 
closed announced that the lost five-hundred-pound 
note had been made the subject of careful inquiry 
in Paris. It had not been traced. The French 
police offered to send to London one of their best 
men, well acquainted with the English language, 
if Lady Lydiard was desirous of employing him. 
He would be perfectly willing to act with an En- 
glish officer in conducting the investigation, should 
it be thought necessary. Mr. Troy being con- 
sulted as to the expediency of accepting this pro- 
posal, objected to the pecuniary terms demanded 





as being extravagantly high. He suggested wait- 
ing a little before any reply was sent to Paris; 
and he engaged meanwhile to consult a London so- 
licitor who had great experience in cases of theft, 
and whose advice might enable them to dispense 
entirely with the services of the French police. 

Being now a free man again, Moody was able 
to follow his own inclinations in regard to the in- 
structions which he had received from Old Sharon. 

The course that had been recommended to him 
was repellent to the self-respect and the sense of 
delicacy which were among the inbred virtues of 
Moody’s character. He shrank from forcing him- 
self as a friend on Hardyman’s valet; he recoil- 
ed from the idea of tempting the man to steal 
a specimen of his master’s handwriting. After 
some consideration, he decided on applying to the 
agent who collected the rents at Hardyman’s Lon- 
don chambers. Being an old acquaintance of 
Moody’s, this person would certainly not hesitate 
to communicate the address of Hardyman’s bank- 
ers, if he knew it. The experiment, tried under 
these favoring circumstances, proved perfectly suc- 
cessful. Moody proceeded to Sharon’s lodgings the 
same day, with the address of the bankers in his 
pocket-book. The old vagabond, greatly amused 
by Moody’s scruples, saw plainly enough that so 
long as he wrote the supposed letter from Hardy- 
man in the third person, it mattered little what 
handwriting was employed, seeing that no signa- 
ture would be necessary. The letter was at once 
composed, on the model which Sharon had already 
suggested to Moody, and a respectable messenger 
(so far as outward appearance went) was employ- 
ed to take it to the bank. In half an hour the 
answer came back. It added one more to the 
difficulties which beset the inquiry after the lost 
money. No such sum as five hundred pounds 
had been paid, within the dates mentioned, to the 
credit of Hardyman’s account. 

Old Sharon was not in the least discomposed 
by this fresh check. “Give my love to the dear 
young lady,” he said, with his customary impu- 
dence, “and tell her we are one degree nearer 
to finding the thief.” 

Moody looked at him, doubting whether he was 
in jest or in earnest. 

“ Must I squeeze a little more information into 
that thick head of yours?” asked Sharon, With 
this question he produced a weekly newspaper, and 
pointed to a paragraph which reported, among the 
items of sporting news, Hardyman’s recent visit 
to a sale of horses at a town in the north of France. 
“We know he didn’t pay the bank-note in to his 
account,” Sharon remarked. ‘“ What else did he 
do with it? Took it to pay for the horses that 
he bought in France! Do you see your way a 
little plainer now? Very good. Let’s try next 
if the money holds out. Somebody must cross 
the Channel in search of the note. Which of us 
two is to sit in the steamboat with a white basin 
on his lap? Old Sharon, of course.” He stopped 
to count the money still left out of the sum de- 
posited by Moody to defray the cost of the inquiry. 
“All right!” he went on. “I’ve got enough to 
pay my expenses there and back. Don’t stir out 
of London till you hear from me. I can’t tell 
how soon I may not want you. If there’s any 
difficulty in tracing the note, your hand will have 
to go into your pocket again. Can't you get the 
lawyer to join you? Lord! how I should enjoy 
squandering Ais money! It’s a downright dis- 
grace to me to have only got one guinea out of 
him. I could tear my flesh off my bones when I 
think of it.” 

The same night Old Sharon started for France, 
by way of Dover and Calais. 

Two days elapsed, and brought no news from 
Moody’s agent. On the third day he received 
some information relating to Sharon—not from 
the man himself, but in a letter from Isabel Miller. 


“ For once, dear Robert” (she wrote), “ my judg- 
ment has turned out to be sounder than yours. 
That hateful old man has confirmed my worst 
opinion of him. Pray have him punished. Take 
him before a magistrate and charge him with 
cheating you out of your money. I inclose the 
sealed letter which he gave me at the farm-house. 
The week’s time before I was to open it expired 
yesterday. Was there ever any thing so impu- 
dent and so inhuman? I am too vexed and an- 
gry about the money you have wasted on this old 
wretch to write more. 

“ Yours, gratefully and affectionately, 

“ISABEL.” 


The letter in which Old Sharon had undertaken 
(by way of pacifying Isabel) to write the name of 
the thief, contained these lines: 

“You are a charming girl, my dear; but you 
still want one thing to make you perfect, and 
that is a lesson in patience. I am proud and 
happy to teach you. The name of the thief re- 
mains, for the present, Mr. (Blank).” 

From Moody’s point of view, there was but one 
thing to be said of this: it was just like Old Shar- 
on! Isabel’s letter was of infinitely greater in- 
terest to him. He feasted his eyes on the words 
above the signature: she signed herself, “ Yours, 
gratefully and affectionately.” Did the last word 
mean that she was really beginning to be fond of 
him? After kissing the word, he wrote a com- 
forting letter to her, in which he pledged himself 
to keep a watchful eye on Sharon, and to trust 
him with no more money until he had honestly 
earned it first. 

A week passed. Moody (longing to see Isabel) 
still waited in vain for news from France. He 
had just decided to delay his visit to South Mor- 
den no longer, when the errand-boy employed by 
Sharon brought him this message : “ The old ’un’s 
at home, and waitin’ to see yer.” 








CHAPTER XVIII. 

SHaron’s news was not of an encouraging char- 
acter. He had met with serious difficulties, and 
had spent the last farthing of Moody’s money in 
attempting to overcome them, 








One discovery of importance he had certainly 
made. A horse withdrawn from the sale was the 
only horse that had met with Hardyman’s ap- 
proval. He had secured the animal at the high 
reserved price of twelve thousand francs—being 
four hundred and eighty pounds in English mon- 
ey; and he had paid with an English bank-note. 
The seller (a French horse-dealer resident in Brus- 
sels) had returned to Belgium immediately on 
completing the negotiation. Sharon had ascer- 
tained his address, and had written to him at 
Brussels, inclosing the number of the lost bank- 
note. In two days he had received an answer 
informing him that the horse-dealer had been 
called to England by the illness of a relative, and 
that he had hitherto failed to send any address 
to which his letters could be forwarded. Hearing 
this, and having exhausted his funds, Sharon had 
returned to London. It now rested with Moody 
to decide whether the course of the inquiry should 
follow the horse-dealer next. There was the cash- 
account, showing how the money had been spent. 
And there was Sharon, with his pipe in his mouth 
and his dog on his lap, waiting for orders. 

Moody wisely took time to consider before he 
committed himself to a decision. In the mean 
while he ventured to recommend a new course 
of proceeding which Sharon’s report had suggest- 
ed to his mind. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, “ that we have taken 
the roundabout way of getting to our end in view, 
when the straight road lay before us. If Mr. 
Hardyman has passed the stolen note, you know 
as well as I do that he has passed it innocently. 
Instead of wasting time and money in trying to 
trace a stranger, why not tell Mr. Hardyman what 
has happened, and ask him to give us the number 
of the note? You can’t think of every thing, I 
know; but it does seem strange that this idea 
didn’t occur to you before you went to France.” 

“ Mr. Moody,” said Old Sharon, “I shall have to 
cut your acquaintance. You are a man without 
faith; I don’t like you. As if I hadn’t thought 
of Hardyman weeks since!” he exclaimed, con- 
temptuously. “Are yousreally soft enough to 
suppose that a gentleman in his position would 
talk about his money affairs to me? You know 
mighty little of him if you do. A fortnight since 
I sent one of my men (most respectably dressed) 
to hang about his farm, and see what information 
he could pick up. My man became painfully ac- 
quainted with the toe of a boot. It was thick, 
Sir; and it was Hardyman’s.” 

“T will run the risk of the boot,” Moody re- 
‘plied, in his quiet way. 

“ And put the question to Hardyman ?” 

“Yeu” 

“Very good,” said Sharon. “If you get your 
answer from his tongue instead of his boot, the 
-ase is at an end—unless I have made a complete 
mess of it. Look here, Moody! If you want to 
do me a good turn, tell the lawyer that the guinea 
opinion was the right one. Let him know that 
he was the fool, not you, when he buttoned up his 
pockets and refused to trust me. And, I say!” 
pursued Old Sharon, relapsing into his customary 
impudence, “ you’re in love, you know, with that 
nice girl, I like her myself. When you marry 
her, invite me to the wedding. Ill make a sae- 
rifice: I'll brush my hair and wash my face in 
honor of the occasion.” 

Returning to his lodgings, Moody found two 
letters waiting on the table. One of them bore 
the South Morden postmark. He opened that 
letter first. 

It was written by Miss Pink. The first lines 
contained an urgent entreaty to keep the circum- 
stances connected with the loss of the five hun- 
dred pounds the strictest secret from every one 
in general, and from Hardyman in particular. 
The reasons assigned for making the strange re- 
quest were next expressed in these terms: “ My 
niece Isabel is, I am happy to inform you, en- 
gaged to be married to Mr. Hardyman. If the 
slightest hint reached him of her having been 
associated, no matter how cruelly and unjustly, 
with a suspicion of theft, the marriage would be 
broken off, and the result to herself and to every 
body connected with her would be disgrace for 
the rest of our lives.” 

On the blank space at the foot of the page 
a few words were added in Isabel’s writing: 
“Whatever changes there may be in my life, 
vour place in my heart is one that no other per- 
son can fill: it is the place of my dearest friend. 
Pray write and tell me that you are not distress- 
ed and not angry. My one anxiety is that you 
should remember what I have always told you 
about the state of my own feelings. My one 
wish is that you will still let me love you and 
value you as I might have loved and valued a 
brother.” 

The letter dropped from Moody’s hand. Not 
a word, not even a sigh, passed his lips, In 
tearless silence he submitted to the pang that 
wrung him—in tearless silence he contemplated 
the wreck of his life. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


THe narrative returns to South Morden, and 
follows the events which attended Isabel’s mar- 
riage engagement. 

To say that Miss Pink, inflated by triumph, 
rose, morally speaking, from the earth, and float- 
ed among the clouds, is to indicate faintly the 
effect produced on the ex-school-mistress when 
her niece first informed her of what had happen- 
ed at the farm. Attacked on one side by her 
aunt and on the other by Hardyman, and feebly 
defended, at the best, by her own doubts and 
misgivings, Isabel ended in surrendering at dis- 
cretion. Like thousands of other women in a 
similar position, she was in the last degree un- 
certain as to the state of her own heart. To 
what extent she was insensibly influenced by 
Hardyman’s commanding position, in believing 
herself to be sincerely attached to him, it was 








beyond her power of self-examination to discover. 


He doubly dazzled her by his birth and by his 


celebrity. Not in England only, but throughout 

Europe, he was a recognized authority on his own 

subject. How could she—how could any woman 

—resist the influence of his steady mind, his firm- 

ness of purpose, his manly resolution to owe ev- 

ery thing to himself and nothing to his rank, set 

off as these attractive qualities were by the out- 

ward and personal advantages which exercise an 

ascendency of their own? Isabel was fascina- 

ted, and yet Isabel was not at ease. In her lone- 

ly moments she was troubled by regretful thoughts 

of Moody, which perplexed and irritated her. She 

had always behaved honestly to him; she had 

never encouraged him to hope that his love for 

her had the faintest prospect of being returned. 

Yet, knowing as she did that her conduct was 

blameless so far, there were nevertheless per- 

verse sympathies in her which took his part. In 

the wakeful hours of the night there were whis- 

pering voices in her which said, Think of Moody! 

Had there been a growing kindness toward this 

good friend in her heart of which she was her- 

self not aware? She tried to detect it—to weigh 

it for what it was really worth. But it lay too 

deep to be discovered and estimated, if it did 

really exist—if it had any sounder origin than 

her own morbid fancy. In the broad light of 

day, in the little bustling duties of life, she for- 

got it again. She could think of what she ought 

to wear on the wedding day; she could even try 

privately how her new signature, “ Isabel Hardy- 

man,” would look when she had the right to use 

it. On the whole, it may be said that the time 
passed smoothly, with some occasional checks 

and drawbacks, which were the more easily en- 

dured seeing that they took their rise in Isabel's 

own conduct. Compliant as she was in general, 

there were two instances, among others, in which 

her resolution to take her own way was not to 
be overeome. She refused to write either to 
Moody or to Lady Lydiard informing them of 
her engagement; and she steadily disapproved 
of Miss Pink’s policy of concealment in the mat- 
ter of the robbery at Lady Lydiard’s house. Her 
aunt could only secure her as a passive accom- 
plice by stating family considerations in the stron- 
gest possible terms. “If the disgrace was con- 
fined to you, my dear, I might leave you to decide. 

But I am involved in it, as your nearest relative ; 
and, what is more, even the sacred memories of 
your father and mother might feel the slur cast 
on them.” This exaggerated language—like all 
exaggerated language, a mischievous weapon in 
the arsenal of weakness and prejudice—had its 
effect on Isabel. Reluctantly and sadly she con- 
sented to be silent. 

Miss Pink wrote word of the engagement to 
Moody first, reserving to a later day the superior 
pleasure of informing Lady Lydiard of the very 
event which that audacious woman had declared 
to be impossible. To her aunt’s surprise, just 
as she was about to close the envelope, Isabel 
stepped forward, and inconsistently requested 
leave to add a postscript to the very letter which 
she had refused to write! Miss Pink was not 
even permitted to see the postscript. Isabel se- 
cured the envelope the moment she laid down 
her pen, and retired to her room with a head- 
ache (which was heart-ache in disguise) for the 
rest of the day. 

While the question of the marriage was still 
in debate, an event occurred which exercised a 
serious influence on Hardyman’s future plans. 

He received a letter from the Continent which 
claimed his immediate attention. One of the 
sovereigns of Europe had decided on making 
some radical changes in the mounting and equip- 
ment of a cavalry regiment, and he required tie 
assistance of Hardyman in that important part 
of the contemplated reform which was connected 
with the choice and purchase of horses. Setting 
his own interests out of the question, Hardyman 
owed obligations to the kindness of his illustri- 
ous correspondent which made it impossible for 
him to send an excuse. In a fortnight’s time, at 
the latest, it would be necessary for him to leave 
England, and a month or more might elapse be- 
fore it would be possible for him to return. 

Under these circumstances, he proposed, in his 
own precipitate way, to hasten the date of the 
marriage. The necessary legal delay would per- 
mit the ceremony to be performed on that day 
fortnight. Isabel might then accompany him on 
his journey, and spend a brilliant honey-moon at 
the foreign court. She at once refused not only 
to accept this proposal, but even to take it into 
consideration. While Miss Pink dwelt eloquent- 
ly on the shortness of the notice, Miss Pink’s 
niece based her resolution on far more important 
grounds. Hardyman had not yet announced the 
contemplated marriage to his parents and friends, 
and Isabel was determined not to become his wife 
until she could be first assured of a courteous 
and tolerant reception by the family, if she could 
hope for no warmer welcome at their hands. 

Hardyman was not a man who yielded easily, 
even in trifles. In the present case his dearest 
interests were concerned in inducing Isabel to 
reconsider her decision. He was still vainly try- 
ing to shake her resolution, when the afternoon 
post brought a letter for Miss Pink, which intro- 
duced a new element of disturbance into the dis- 
cussion. The letter was nothing less than Lady 
Lydiard’s reply to the written announcement of 
Isabel’s engagement, dispatched on the previous 
day by Miss Pink. 

Her ladyship’s answer was a surprisingly short 
one. It only contained these lines: 

“Lady Lydiard begs to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of Miss Pink’s letter requesting that she 
will say nothing to Mr. Hardyman of the loss of 
a bank-note in her house, and assigning as a rea- 
son that Miss Isabel Miller is engaged to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Hardyman, and might be prejudiced 
in his estimation if the facts were made known. 
Miss Pink may make her mind easy. Lady Lyd- 
iard has not the slightest intention of taking Mr. 





Hardyman into her confidence on the subject of 
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her domestic affairs. With regard to the pro- 
posed marriage, Lady Lydiard casts no doubt on 
Miss Pink’s perfect sincerity and good faith ; but, 
at the same time, she positively declines to be- 
lieve that Mr. Hardyman means to make Miss Is- 
abel Miller his wife. Lady L. will yield to the 
evidence of a properly attested certificate—and 
to nothing else.” 

A folded piece of paper, directed to Isabel, 
dropped out of this characteristic letter as Miss 
Pink turned from the first page to the second. 
Lady Lydiard addressed her adopted daughter in 
these words: 

“T was on the point of leaving home to visit 
you again, when I received your aunt’s letter. 
My poor deluded child, no words can tell how 
distressed I am about you. You are already sac- 
rificed to the folly of the most foolish woman 
living. For God’s sake, take care you do not 
fall a victim next to the designs of a profligate 
man! Come to me instantly, Isabel, and I prom- 
ise to take care of you.” 

Fortified by these letters, and aided by Miss 
Pink’s indignation, Hardyman pressed his pro- 
posal on Isabel with renewed resolution. She 
made no attempt to combat his arguments—she 
only held firmly by her decision. Without some 
encouragement from Hardyman’s father and moth- 
er, she still steadily refused to become his wife. 
Irritated already by Lady Lydiard’s letters, he 
lost the self-command which so eminently dis- 
tinguished him in the ordinary affairs of life, 
and showed the domineering and despotic tem- 
per which was an inbred part of his disposition. 
Isabel’s high spirit at once resented the harsh 
terms in which he spoke to her. In the plainest 
words she released him from his engagement, and, 
Without waiting for his excuses, quitted the room. 

Left together, Hardyman and Miss Pink de- 
vised an arrangement which paid due respect to 
Isabel’s scruples, and at the same time met 
Lady Lydiard’s insulting assertion of disbelief in 
Hardyman’s honor, by a formal and public an- 
nouncement of the marriage. 

It was proposed to give a garden party at the 
farm in a week's time, for the express purpose 
of introducing Isabel to Hardyman’s family and 
friends in the character of his betrothed wife. 
If his father and mother accepted the invitation, 
Isabel's only objection to hastening their union 
would fall to the ground. Hardyman might, in 
that case, plead with his imperial correspondent 
for a delay in his departure of a few days more; 
and the marriage might still take place before he 
left England. Isabel, at Miss Pink’s interces- 
sion, was induced to accept her lover’s excuses, 
and, in the event of her favorable reception by 
Hardyman’s parents at the farm, to give her con- 
sent (not very willingly even yet) to hastening 
the ceremony which was to make her Hardy- 
man’s wife. 

On the next morning the whole of the invita- 
tions were sent out, excepting the invitation to 
Hardyman’s father and mother. Without men- 
tioning it to Isabel, Hardyman decided on per- 
sonally appealing to his mother before he ven- 
tured on taking the head of the family into his 
confidence, 

The result of the interview was partially suc- 
cessful—and no more. Lord Rotherfield declined 
to see his youngest son; and he had engagements 
which would, under any circumstances, prevent 
his being present at the garden party. But, at 
the express request of Lady Rotherfield, he was 
willing to make certain concessions. 

“T have always regarded Alfred as a barely 
sane person,” said his lordship, “since he turned 
his back on his prospects to become a horse- 
dealer. If we decline altogether to sanction this 
new act—I won't say of insanity, I will say of 
absurdity—on his part, it is Impossible to pre- 
dict to what discreditable extremities he may not 
proceed. We must temporize with Alfred. In 
the mean time I shall endeavor to obtain some 
information respecting this young person — 
named Miller, I think you said, and now resident 
at South Morden. If I am satisfied that she is 
a woman of reputable character, possessing an 
average education and presentable manners, we 
may as well let Alfred take his own way. He is 





out of the pale of Society, as it is; and Miss 
Miller has no father and mother to complicate 
matters, which is distinctly a merit on her part 
—and, in short, if the marriage is not absolutely 
disgraceful, the wisest way (as we have no power 
to prevent it) will be to submit. You will say 
nothing to Alfred about what I propose to do. 
I tell you plainly I don’t trust him. You will 
simply inform him from me that I want time to 
consider, and that, unless he hears to the con- 
trary in the interval, he may expect to have the 
sanction of your presence at his breakfast, or 
luncheon, or whatever it is. I must go to town 
in a day or two, and I shall ascertain what Al- 
fred’s friends know about this last of his many 
follies, if I meet any of them at the club.” 

Returning to South Morden in no serene frame 
of mind, Hardyman found Isabel in a state of de- 
pression which perplexed and alarmed him. 

The news that his mother might be expected 
to be present at the garden party failed entirely 
to raise her spirits. The only explanation she 
gave of the change in her was that the dull 
heavy weather of the last few days made her 
feel a little languid and nervous. Naturally dis- 
satisfied with this reply to his inquiries, Hardy- 
man asked for Miss Pink. He was informed that 
Miss Pink could not see him. She was constitu- 
tionally subject to asthma, and having warnings 
of a return of the malady, she was (by the doc- 
tor’s advice) keeping her room. Hardyman re- 
turned to the farm in a temper which was felt by 
every body in his employment, from the trainer 
to the stable-boys. 

While the apology made for Miss Pink stated 
no more than the plain truth, it must be confess- 
ed that Hardyman was right in declining to,be 
satisfied with Isabel’s excuse for the melancholy 
that oppressed her. She had that morning re- 
ceived Moody’s answer to the lines which she 
had addressed to him at the end of her aunt’s 
letter, and she had not yet recovered from the 
effect which it had produced on her spirits. 


“Tt is impossible for me to say honestly that I 
am not distressed” (Moody wrote) “ by the news of 
your marriage engagement. The blow has fallen 
very heavily on me. When I look at the future 
now, I see only a dreary blank. This is not your 
fault; you are in no way to blame. I remember 
the time when I should have been too angry to 
own this—when I might have said or done things 
which I should have bitterly repented afterward. 
That time is past. My temper has been soften- 
ed since I have befriended you in your troubles. 
That good at least has come out of my foolish 
hopes, and perhaps also out of the true sympathy 
which I have felt for you. I can honestly ask 
you to accept my heart’s dearest wishes for your 
happiness, and I can keep the rest to myself. 

“Let me say a word now relating to the ef- 
forts that I have made to help you since that 
sad day when you left Lady Lydiard’s house. 

“T had hoped (for reasons which it is needless 
to mention here) to interest Mr. Hardyman him- 
self in aiding our inquiry. But your aunt’s wish- 
es, as expressed in her letter to me, close my 
lips. I will only ask you, at some convenient 
time, to let me mention the last discoveries that 
we have made; leaving it to your discretion, 
when Mr. Hardyman has become your husband, 
to ask him the questions which, under other cir- 
cumstances, I should have put to him myself. 

“It is, of course, possible that the view I take 
of Mr. Hardyman’s capacity to help us may be a 
mistaken one. In this case, if you still wish the 
investigation to be privately carried on, I beg of 
you to let me continue to direct it, as the greatest 
favor you can confer on your devoted old friend. 

“You need be under no apprehension about 
the expense to which you are likely to put me. I 
have unexpectedly inherited what is to me a 
handsome fortune. 

“The same post which brought your aunt’s let- 
ter brought a line from a lawyer asking me to 
see him on the subject of my late father’s affairs. 
I waited a day or two before I could summon 
heart enough to see him, or to see any body; and 
then I went to his office. You have heard that 
my father’s bank stopped payment, at a time of 





commercial panic. His failure was mainly at- 
tributable to the treachery of a friend to whom 
he had lent a large sum of money, and who paid 
him the yearly interest without acknowledging 
that every farthing of it had been lost in unsuc- 
cessful speculations. The son of this man has 
prospered in business, and he has honorably de- 
voted a part of his wealth to the payment of his 
father’s creditors. Half the sum due to my fa- 
ther has thus passed into my hands as his next 
of kin, and the other half is to follow in course 
of time. If my hopes had been fulfilled, how 
gladly I should have shared my prosperity with 
you! As it is, I have far more than enough for 
my wants as a lonely man, and plenty left to 
spend in your service. 

“God bless and prosper you, my dear. I shall 
ask you to accept a little present from me, among 
the other offerings that are made to you before 
the wedding day. R. M.” 


The studiously considerate and delicate tone 
in which these lines were written had an effect 
on Isabel which was exactly the opposite of the 
effect intended by the writer. She burst into a 
passionate fit of tears, and in the safe solitude 
of her own room, the despairing words escaped 
her, “I wish I had died before I met with Alfred 
Hardyman !” 

As the days wore on, disappointments and diffi- 
culties seemed by a kind of fatality to beset the 
contemplated announcement of the marriage. 

Miss Pink’s asthma, developed by the unfa- 
vorable weather, set the doctor's art at defiance, 
and threatened to keep that unfortunate lady a 
prisoner in her room on the day of the party. 
Hardyman’s invitations were in some cases re- 
fused, and in others accepted by husbands, with 
excuses for the absence of their wives. His 
elder brother made an apology for himself as 
wellas for his wife. Felix Sweetsir wrote, “ With 
pleasure, dear Alfred, if my health permits me to 
leave the house.” Lady Lydiard, invited at Miss 
Pink’s special request, sent no reply. The one 
encouraging circumstance was the silence of Lady 
Rotherfield. So long as her son received no in- 
timation to the contrary, it was a sign that Lord 
Rotherfield permitted his wife to sanction the 
marriage by her presence. 

Hardyman wrote to his imperial correspondent, 
engaging to leave England on the earliest possi- 
ble day, and asking to be pardoned if he failed 
to express himself more definitely, in considera- 
tion of domestic affairs which it was necessary 
to settle before he started for the Continent. If 
there should not be time enough to write again, 
he promised to send a telegraphic announcement 
of his departure. Long afterward Hardyman 
remembered the misgivings that had troubled 
him when he wrote that letter. In the rough 
draft of it he had mentioned, as his excuse for 
not being yet certain of his own movements, that 
he expected to be immediately married. In the 
fair copy, the vague foreboding of some acci- 
dent to come was so painfully present to his 
mind, that he struck out the words which re- 
ferred to his marriage and substituted the de- 
signedly indefinite phrase, “ domestic affairs.” 

—<— Wm. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Tue day of the garden party arrived. There 
was no rain, but the air was heavy, and the sky 
was overcast by lowering clouds, 

Some hours before the guests were expected, 
Isabel arrived alone at the farm, bearing the 
apologies of unfortunate Miss Pink, still kept a 
prisoner in her bed-chamber by the asthma. In 
the confusion produced at the cottage by the 
preparations for entertaining the company, the 
one room in which Hardyman could receive Isa- 
bel with the certainty of not being interrupted 
was the smoking-room. To this haven of refuge 
he led her—still reserved and silent, still not 
restored to her customary spirits. “If any vis- 
itors come before the time,’ Hardyman said to 
his servant, “tell them I am engaged at the sta- 
bles—I must have an hour’s quiet talk with 
you,” he continued, turning to Isabel, “or I shall 
be in too bad a temper to receive my guests with 


common politeness. The worry of giving this 
party is not to be told in words. I almost wish 
I had been content with presenting you to my 
mother, and had let the rest of my acquaintance 
go to the devil.” 

A quiet half hour passed, and the first visitor, 
a stranger to the servants, appeared at the cot- 
tage gate. He was a middle-aged man, and he 
had no wish to disturb Mr. Hardyman. “TI will 
wait in the grounds,” he said, “‘and trouble no- 
body.” The middle-aged man who expressed 
himself in these modest terms was Robert Moody. 

Five minutes later, a carriage drove up to the 
gate. An elderly lady got out of it, followed by 
a fat white Scotch terrier that growled at every 
stranger within his reach. It is needless to in- 
troduce Lady Lydiard and Tommie. 

Informed that Mr. Hardyman was at the sta- 
bles, Lady Lydiard gave the servant her card. 
“Take that to your master, and say I won’t de- 
tain him five minutes.” With these words, her 
ladyship sauntered into the grounds. She looked 
about her with observant eyes; not only noticing 
the tent which had been set up on the grass to 
accommodate the expected guests, but entering 
it, and looking at the waiters who were engaged 
in placing the luncheon on the table. Returning 
to the outer world, she next remarked that Mr. 
Hardyman’s lawn was in very bad order. Barren 
sun-dried patches, and little holes and crevices 
opened here and there by the action of the sum- 
mer heat, announced that the lawn, like every 
thing else at the farm, had been neglected in the 
exclusive attention paid to the claims of the 
horses. Reaching a shrubbery which bounded 
one side of the grounds next, her ladyship be- 
came aware of a man slowly approaching her, to 
all appearance absorbed in thought. The man 
drew a little nearer. She lifted her glasses to 
her eyes, and recognized—Moody. 

No embarrassment was produced on either 
side by this unexpected meeting. Lady Lydiard 
had, not long since, sent to ask her former stew- 
ard to visit her, regretting, in her warm-hearted 
way, the terms on which they had separated, and 
wishing to atone for the harsh language that 
had escaped her at their parting interview. In 
the friendly talk which followed the reconcilia- 
tion, Lady Lydiard not only heard the news of 
Moody’s pecuniary inheritance, but, noticing the 
change in his appearance for the worse, contrived 
to extract from him the confession of his iil- 
starred passion for Isabel. To discover him now, 
after all that he had acknowledged, walking 
about the grounds at Hardyman’s farm, took her 
ladyship completely by surprise. ‘Good heav- 
ens!” she exclaimed, in her loudest tones, “ what 
are you doing here ?” 

“You mentioned Mr. Hardyman’s garden party, 
my lady, when I had the honor of waiting on 
you,” Moody answered. ‘“ Thinking over it aft- 
erward, it seemed the fittest occasion I could find 
for making a little wedding present to Miss Isa- 
bel. Is there any harm in my asking Mr. Hardy- 
man to let me put the present on her plate, so 
that she may see it when she sits down to lunch- 
eon? If your ladyship thinks so, I will go away 
directly, and send the gift by post.” 

Lady Lydiard looked at him attentively. “ You 
don’t despise the girl,” she asked, “ for selling her- 
self for rank and money? I do, I can tell you.” 

Moody's worn white face flushed a little. ‘No, 
my lady,” he answered, “I can’t hear you say 
that. Isabel would not have engaged herself to 
Mr. Hardyman unless she had been fond of him 
—as fond, I dare say, as I once hoped she might 
be of me. It’s a hard thing to confess that; but 
I do confess it, in justice to her—God bless her !” 

The generosity that spoke in those simple words 
touched the finest sympathies in Lady Lydiard’s 
nature. “Give me your hand,” she said, with 
her own generous spirit kindling in her eyes. 
“You have a great heart, Moody. Isabel Miller 
is a fool for not marrying you—and one day she 
will know it.” 

Before a word more could pass between them, 
Hardyman’s voice was audible on the other side 
of the shrubbery, calling irritably to his servant 
to find Lady Lydiard. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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